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A  voice  counted,  hoarsely,  “ One— Two— Three !”  and  he  felt  himself  hurled  over  into  the  water? 
but  be  was  accompanied  by  the  two,  whose  coat  collars  he  held  onto  like 

grim  death.  He  sprang  to  his  feet. 
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WORK  AND  FUN 


AT  YALE 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  DESIRES  TO  GO  TO  TALE. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  quietly  resting  in  his  home  in  New  York 
when  his  father  said  to  him  one  evening  that  he  wished  to  see 
him  in  his  library,  and  he  followed  him  there,  like  the  dutiful 
son  that  he  was,  and  the  two  sat  down  at  the  table  for  a  quiet 
talk. 

Said  the  elder  Fearnot: 

“I  have  been  thinking  about  your  going  to  Yale  College  to 
finish  your  education  there.” 

‘‘Why,  I  thought  I  was  done  with  school,  father,”  replied 
Fred. 

“Yes,  I  don’t  know  that  there  is  much  more  for  you  to  learn 
at  school,  yet  in  a  business  career  it  is  worth  something  to  a 
man  to  be  a  graduate  of  Yale  or  of  Harvard,  and  if  you  can 
manage  to  enter  the  senior  class  and  graduate  after  a  short 
stay,  you’ll  find  it  of  great  benefit  to  your  future.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  Yale  myself,  you  know,  and  have  found  it  of 
great  value  to  me  from  both  a  social  and  business  standpoint.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  get  into  the  senior  class 
or  not,”  returned  Fred,  for  the  reason  that  one  who  has  not 
started  in  there  as  a  Freshman  is  subjected  to  a  most  rigid 
examination.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that.  I  think,  though,  that  a  fortnight  or  a 
month’s  preparation  would  be  sufficient  to  freshen  up  your 
memory  to  the  winning  point.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too;  but  I  would  have  to  have  a  guide  of 
some  kind  or  a  tutor  who  knows  just  what  would  be  required. 
Being  a  graduate  of  Yale  yourself,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  put 
me  through  a  course  of  examination  that  would  answer  the 
purpose.” 

Judge  Fearnot  shook  his  head,  with  a  dubious  expression 
on  his  face,  saying: 

“It  is  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  I  left  there,  and 
I’ve  been  so  busy  in  my  career  that  I  doubt  my  ability  to  do 
that;  besides,  I  haven’t  the  time  to  do  it.  My  business  is 
simply  enormous.  We  must  find  some  one  else  to  take  you  in 
hand.” 

"Say,  father,  suppose  I  go  up  to  Avon  and  have  a  talk  with 
Professor  Lambert  about  it.” 

"Just  the  thing,”  exclaimed  the  judge.  “Of  all  men,  he  is 
the  best  qualified,  and  perhaps  an  hour  or  so  every  evening  for 
a  month,  which  he  could  doubtless  give  you,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  At  any  rate,  he  is  fully  competent  to  judge  whether  or 
not  you  could  get  into  the  senior  class,  so  drop  him  a  note 
and  ask  him  if  he  can  do  so.” 

“I  guess  I  had  better  run  up  there  without  any  notice, 
father,  for  I’d  like  to  see  them  all,  anyway.” 

“Well,  go  ahead.  You  may  not  be  able  to  learn  anything 
more  than  you  have  already  picked  up,  but  it  will  be  worth 
a  great  deal  to  you  to  belong  to  the  alumnae  of  Yale.” 

Fred  immediately  set  about  making  preparations  for  the 
visit  to  Avon  Academy,  which  was  one  of  the  best  institutions 
of  i earning  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  but  as  it  was  not  a 
r<  gular  college,  it  was  lacking  in  the  prominence  enjoyed  by 
o’ her  iw.AituLona  that  were  really  no  better  equipped  for  the 


education  of  the  young  men  of  the  land.  He  spent  a  couple 
of  days  in  making  his  preparations  for  his  departure,  and  at 
the  appointed  time  took  the  train  for  Avon,  with  many  pleas¬ 
urable  anticipations. 

Arriving  at  the  depot  of  the  little  town,  he  gave  his  trunk 
check  to  an  expressman,  and  then  entered  a  carriage,  whose 
driver  he  instructed  to  take  him  over  to  the  academy.  ^ 

“Say,”  called  out  the  driver,  “ain’t  you  Fred  Fearnot?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  am,”  he  laughed. 

“Well,  I  know  you,  and  so  does  nearly  everybody  else  in 
Avon.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  know  pretty  nearly  everybody  here,  my¬ 
self,”  he  returned,  “unless  it  is  some  who  were  born  since  I 
left  here  last  year.” 

“There’s  a  lot  of  ’em  born,  sir,”  returned  the  driver,  “and 
two  or  three  old  citizens  have  died.  Have  you  come  back  to 
go  to  school  again?” 

“No;  I’ve  just  run  up  to  see  if  there  is  any  fun  lying  around 
here.  ” 

“Well,  we  haven’t  had  much  fun  since  you  left.  The-  peo¬ 
ple  are  talking  about  that  great  boat  race  yet,  and  how  you 
lost  the  first  race  to  save  that  little  child.” 

“Really,  now,  are  they  talking  about  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  and  about  a  lot  of  other  things  you  did.  They’ve  been 
talking  about  getting  up  another  race  this  summer,  but  I 
don’t  believe  we’ll  have  it  unless  you  stay  here,”  and  with 
that  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses  and,  some  twenty  min¬ 
utes  later,  stopped  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  that 
surrounded  the  academy  grounds.  There  Fred  alighted,  paid 
him  his  fare,  and  strolled  up  the  gravel  walk  toward  the  porch 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  academy.  When  about  half-way 
there  he  was  startled  by  a  loud  exclamation  from  Black  Pete, 
the  ubiquitous  porter,  who  sang  out: 

“Fo’  de  land  sake,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Fred?” 

“Yes,  this  is  me,  Pete.  How  did  you  get  out  of  jail?” 

“I  ain’t  been  in  no  jail,”  returned  Pete,  running  forward 
to  shake  his  hand,  “and  I  ain’t  never  gwine  to  get  into  one 
unless  you  git  me  dar  wif  some  of  your  foolishness.” 

“Bless  you,  old  man,  I’ll  never  put  you  in  jay.  I’ve  come 
all  the  way  back  just  to  get  a  look  at  your  black,  shiny  face.” 

“Well,  I’se  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Fred,”  said  Pete,  “and 
they’ll  all  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you,”  and  with  that  he 
turned  and  walked  toward  the  porch  with  him,  when  a  stream 
of  boys  came  pouring  out  of  the  schoolroom,  while  scores  of 
others  appeared  at  the  windows. 

“Here’s  Fred!  Here’s  Fred!”  sang  out  a  score  or  more  of 
the  boys  who  surrounded  him  to  shake  his  hand.  A  minute 
or  two  later  Professor  Lambert  himself,  tall  and  dignified  as 
ever,  followed.  On  seeing  him,  Fred  broke  away  from  the 
boys,  ran  up  on  the  porch,  took  off  his  hat,  made  a  profound 
bow  and  extended  his  hand,  which  the  professor  grasped 
and  shook  warmly,  saying: 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  boy.  This  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure.” 

"Thank  you.  professor.  Tt  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  to 
see  all  of  you  here  than  I  can  command  words  to  express.  I 
hope  I  find  you  all  well.” 

"Thank  you,  we  are  well,  and  you  are  looking  well  also.” 
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“Never  felt  better  in  my  life,”  returned  Fred,  and  then,  intended  to  present  to  the  professor  and  his  two  ether  assJnt- 
as  Mr.  Tracey,  another  one  of  the  teachers,  appeared,  fol-  ant  teachers.  He  also  took  out  a  package  securely  tied  up, 
lowed  by  Teacher  Brown,  he  sprang  forward  to  shake  hands  which  he  held  ip  his  hand  as  though  he  prized  it  v*ry  highly, 
with  them.  They  all  gave  him  a  glad  welcome,  and  for  Stepping  to  the  window',  he  looked  out  at  the  professor's  cot- 
nearly  ten  minutes  the  recitations  in  the  schoolrooms  were  tage,  which  stood  in  the  grove  some  fifty  yards  away,  wimre 

suspended,  attcr  which  the  professor  called  them  to  order  he  saw  Eunice  Lambert  standing  on  the  little  piazza.  She 

and  told  them  to  go  on  with  their  recitations  till  the  closing  looked  like  a  picture,  and  he  gazed  at  her  for  nearly  five 
hour.  As  Teacher  Brown’s  class,  however,  had  finished  for  minutes,  after  which  he  quietly  left  the  room,  locking  the 

the  afternoon,  he  took  charge  of  Fred  and  led  him  up  to  his  door  behind  him  and  taking  the  key  with  him.  Descending 

quarters.  '  i  the  stairs,  he  passed  out  of  the  dormitory  and  started  toward 

Fred  and  Teacher  Brown  were  warm  personal  friends  when  the  cottage.  He,  had  w’alked  about  half  the  distance  before 
he  w’as  a  student  there,  because  the  instructor  regarded  him  ;  she  saw  him.  She  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  cried  out: 

as  the  most  intellectual  youth  at  the  academy.  j  "Fred!  Fred!  Have  you  come  back  to  us?” 

“What  in  the  world  has  brought  you  back  here,  Fearnot?”  i  “Yes;  I  told  you  I  would,”  he  replied. 

Brown  asked  when  they  were  seated  together  in  his  cozy  ;  She  ran  down  the  steps,  extending  both  hands  to  him.  He 

quarters.  J  placed  the  package  he  was  carrying  under  his  left  arm,  seized 

“Well,  that’s  a  little  story,”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  come  up  to  both  her  hands  in  his  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips, 

consult  the  professor  end  have  him  pump  me  to  see  whether;  "Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you!”  said  she,  her  face  suffused 

or  not  I  can  get  into  the  senior  class  at  Yale  and  have  one  of  with  blushes. 

the  parchments  from  that  institution  at  the  end  of  the  pres-  "I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  he  returned.  “You  are  looking 

ent  term.”  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Now,  how  is  your  mother?” 

“Good!  goed!”  said  Brown.  “It’s  w'orth  something  to  ai  "She  is  well  and  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.” 
young  man  to  be  a  graduate  of  Yale,  though  he  may  not  j  “Well,  let  me  see  her,  then,  for  you  know  I  must  pay  my 
know'  any  more  than  if  he  should  hail  from  Avon  Academy.”  !  respects  to  her  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  she  is  the  one  who 
'"That’s  it,  that’s  it!”  exclaimed  Fred.  "It’s  father’s  wish  reigns  supreme  on  these  grounds.”  , 

that  I  should  hail  from  Yale  on  that  very  account.  He  says,  j  Just  then  Mrs.  Lambert  appeared  at  the  cottage  door,  Imr 
though,  that  one  can’t  learn  any  more  at  Yale  than  he  can  usually  severe  'countenance  wreathed  in  smiles.  He  ran  up 
here.  ” 

Indeed! 


the  steps  of  the  piazza,  seized  both  her  hands,  pressed  them 
to  his  lips  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  seeing  her  look- 


That’s  a  compltmeht,”  said  Brown. 

“Yes,  but  an  honest  onp,”  laughed  Fred,  “and*  that’s  why  s0  we^* 

I  told  you  about  it.  How' have  you  been  since  I  left  here?”  i  "What  an  unexpected  pleasure!  she  exclaimed.  “We’ve 
"Very  well  indeed,”  returned  the  teacher,  "but  we’ve  hacl  thought  of  you  so  often  and  wondered  why  you  had  not  paid 
rather  a  dull  time,  as  we’ve  had  no  one  here  to  lead  the  U3  a  visit  ere  this. 


students  into  mischief  after  you  went  away.” 
Fred  laughed  and  remarked: 


"Oh,  I’ve  been  on  the  go  ever  since  I  left  here,"  he  replied, 
“but  I’ve  not  forgotten  you  all,  and  here  is  a  little  proof  of  it," 


Well,  I’m  glad  that  I  did  something  while  I  was  here  by  !  and  with  that  he  presented  her  the  package,  adding  at  the 
which  I  could  be  remembered  by  the  faculty.”  ;  same  time:  "Something  for  you  and  Miss  Eunice.” 

“Oh,  none  of  us  have  forgotten  you.  I’ve  seen  the  professor  I  'A  present  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  assure  us  of  that,”  she 
himself  smile  several  times  when  some  of  us  would  speak  of  remarked. 

the  things  that  happened  last  year.”  “Glad  to  hear  that,  but  I  really  didn’t  wish  to  have  you  take 


"How  is  the  senior  class  getting  along,  Mr.  Brown?” 

"They  are  doing  well  and  working  hard,  as  several  of  them 
wish  to  enter  Yale  after  leaving  here.” 

"Indeed!  Who  .arc  they?”  Fred  asked. 

“Dick  Duncan,  Torn  Tipps,  Willet,  Bagley  and  some  two 
or  three  others.” 


my  word  for  it.! 

He  entered  the  cottage  with  them,  where  he  remained  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  mother  and  daughter  until  the  professor  came 
in  after  having  ended  his  labors  for  the  day,  and,  in  a  few 
brief  words,  explained  to  him  why  he  had  come  back  to  the 
j  academy  for  a  little  polishing  up  before  making  the  attempt 


“Will  they  be  able  to  pull  through?”  i  to  enter  the  senior  class  at  Yale. 

“Oh,  yes!  The  professor  has  got  them  well  in  hand,  and  \  “Why,  my  boy,”  exclaimed  the  professor,  “have  you  so  soon 

is  extremely  strict  with  them.”  ;  forgotten  what  you  learned  here?” 

Fred  was.  still  talking  with  the  teacher  when  Black  Pete  |  “I  don’t  know,”  Fred  laughed;  “that’s  just  what  I  wish  to 

came  up  to  tell  him  that  his  trunk  had  arrived.  j  find  out,  for  if  I  should  make  the  attempt  and  fail  it  would  be 

"Well,  I  expected  that,”  returned  Fred,  “but  where  it  will  a  reflection  upon  Avon  Academy,  which  I  wouldn't  have  hap- 
land  is  the  question.  Have  you  any  vacant  rooms  here,  pen  for  a  fortune.” 

Mr.  Brown?”  j  “Ah,  my  boy!  I  see  you  love  us  all  here,"  said  the  profes- 

“I  don't  think  there  is  one,”  replied  the  teacher,  “though  sor,  whose  pride  was  touched,  for  his  academy  was  the  idol 
there  are  several  that  have  only  one  student  in  them.  I  be-  \  of  his  heart. 

lieve  Dick  Duncan  has  a  room  to  himself— No.  42.”  I  "Indeed  I  do,  professor.  I  could  stand  it  mvself,  but  would 

"All  right,  then;  I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  room  feel  all  the  rest  of  my  life  that  I  had  done  you  a  wrong, 
with  Dick,  so  you  may  take  my  trunk  there,  Charcoal.”  j  Now,  ycu  take  me  in  hand  for  a  few  weeks  and'advise  me  in 

Pete  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  on  hearing  the  old  familiar  ;  tk®  matter." 
name,  and  quietly  returned  downstairs  afteb  the  trunk,  which  .  Of  course,  of  course  I  will.  I  like  both  your  pluck  and 
he  took  up  to  Room  42,  where  Fred  met  him  and  pressed  a  Pri(ie,  to  say  nothing  of  your  good  judgment  in  making  assur- 
silver  dollar  in  his  hand  as  a  tip.  Teacher  Brown  was  still  .  ailce^  cioubly  sure.  Have  you  been  given  quarters  yet?” 
with  him,  but  was  about  to  return  to  his  quarters,  when  “Yes,  sir;  I  am  in  Room  42  with  Dick  Duncan.” 

Fred  said:  "Very  well.  I’m  glad  you  are  with  him,  for  he  is  studying 

"Hold  on,  Mr.  Brown,”  and  taking  a  key  from  his  packet,  '  yei*y  hard  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get  to  Yale  himself, 
he  opened  his  trunk  and  took  out  a  box  of  fine  Havana  cigars,  Tj  011  maY  ke  ot  some  assistance  to  him,  as  you  both  have  the 


same  end  in  view.  1  would  suggest,  though,  ihat  you  dis¬ 
pense  \\  itli  all  athletic  sport  of  any  public  nature.  No  races 
or  games  of  any  kind.” 

"Oh,  I’ve  had  enough  of  that,"  laughed  Fred,  “for  I  know 
I  have  a  deal  of  hard  work  ahead  of  me.' 


which  he  handed  to  the  teacher,  with  the  remark: 

“They  are  the  same  old  thing.” 

“Thank  you!  thank  you!”  exclaimed  Brown.  “You’ve  not 
forgotten  my  weakness.” 

“No,”  returned  Fred,  “nor  have  I  forgotten  your  kindness. 

If  you  were  about  twenty  years  older  than  you  are  I  would]  After  a  little  more  talk  with  the  professor  and  hi*  family 

~  '  kTo  “uch  arfectl0n  “  1  might ;  Fred  returned  to  the  dormitory,  where  he  found  Dick  Duncan 

speaK  to  my  father.  ,  staiming  at  his  room  door  waiting  for  him 

Brown  extended  his  hand  to  him,  while  a  suspicious  mois-  '  “Say,  Fred,”  said  Dick  “I  sop  vmir  i  »  . 

lure  half  blinded  hi»  eyes,  and  said:  I  some  since  yin  left  here  last  year  "  hardened 

to  m y“ heart’' Fearnot  b°y8  Wl’°  haVe  8°tten  V"y  d°8e  1  ‘.'T"  '"  Fred,  ns  he  took  the  key  out 

"Thank  you.  That’s  Just  what  I  wish  to  do,  for  your  kind-  think  no  A  Inserted  It  in  the  lock.  "What  makes  you 

nesses  to  me  last  year  helped  me  through  with  many  a  difll-  “Well,  isn’t  it  cheek  to  romp  intn  n  a 

cult  problem,  and.  no  matter  which  way  my  path  in  life  may  session  of  it  lock  t  hn  d«nr  Int<j  a  fellow  *  room,  take  pos- 

load  me.  I’ll  never  forget  the  time  I  spent  In  this  academy  "  "Oh  thata  all right  Tin  d L’?1*  7*“  ,h" 

The  tpacher  took  the  box  of  cigars  to  his  quarters,  while  oren,  with  three  boxes  of  cigars 12  th*  doo.r 

Fred  proceeded  to  take  out  three  other.  Just  like  it,  which  he ,  not  chock,  old  man,  it’s '  prudence,  for  I  know  you' “of  old* 
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I  wouldn’t  trust  a  corncob  pipe  with  you,  much  less  a  box 
of  line  Havanas." 

“That’ll  do,”  returned  Dick.  “I  suppose  they  are  for  Pete 
and  the  janitor ?” 

“Oh,  no;  they  are  for  the  professor  and  the  teachers,”  and 
as  lie  spoke  Fred  gathered  up  the  three  boxes  and  went  in 
search  of  Mr.  Tracey  and  the  other  assistant,  to  whom  he 
presented  each  a  box,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  cottage 
with  the  one  for  Professor  Lambert.  When  he  reached  there 
he  found  the  mother  and  daughter  exhibiting  to  the  professor 
the  beautiful  jewelry  which  he  had  presented  to  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ROASTING  THAT  NEVER  CAME,  AND  WHY. 

.  / 

The  first  evening  at  the  Avon  Academy  Fred  spent  in  his 
room,  surrounded  by  the  entire  senior  class,  to  whom  he 
told  many  stories  of  adventure  during  the  past  year.  Perhaps 
every  member  of  the  class  had  fully  a  score  of  questions  to 
ask  him.  They  were  surprised  when  he  told  them  that  he  con¬ 
templated  entering  the  senior  class  at  Yale,  and  had  come 
back  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  up  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  he  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

“Are  you  going  to  set  in  again  for  the  rest  of  the  term  with 
us?”  Dick  Duncan  asked. 

“No,  I  am  simply  going  to  submit  to  a  series  of  examina¬ 
tions  at  the  hands  of  the  professor,  and  if  he  finds  that  I  am 
far  enough  advanced  to  pull  through  I  may  not  remain  here 
longer  than  one  week.  It  depends  altogether  upon  what  the 
professor  says  about  it. 

“Oh,  thunder!  Why  not  enter  cur  class  and  go  through 
with  us?” 

“Because  I’ve  no  time  to  wait  for  you  fellows  to  catch  up 
with  me.” 

“Bless  your  cheek!”  exclaimed  Tom  Tipps.  “Do  you  think 
we  haven’t  been  studying  any  during  the  past  year?” 

“Oh,  no.  Some  people  can  study  all  their  lives  without 
learning  anything.” 

“That’s  your  case,  I  suppose.  You  had  to  come  back  to  try 
it  over  again,”  retorted  Tom. 

“Maybe  it  is,  but  I  know  enough  not  to  attempt  a  thing 
I  am  not  sure  of  being  able  to  accomplish.  I  found  you  here 
when  I  first  appeared  at  the  academy,  and  I  guess  if  I  should 
come  this  way  ten  years  hence  I’d  be  sure  of  finding  you 
still  at  it.” 

“Wait  and  see,”  said  Tom,  shaking  his  head.  “The  profes¬ 
sor  has  told  us  that  every  member  of  the  class  could  enter 
Yale  to-day  if  wre  wished  to  do  so.” 

“Now,  Tom,  my  boy,”  retorted  Fred,  “before  I  would  be¬ 
lieve  that  I’d  have  to  hear  him  say  so  myself.  I  know  you 
of  old.  You  will  never  live  to  be  old  enough  to  graduate  at 
Yale,  for  I’ll  wager  a  supper  for  the  class  that  at  every  reci¬ 
tation  some  of  the  members  have  to  give  you  a  tip  in  order 
to  pull  you  through.  Your  name  is  Tipps,  you  know,  and  that 
is  the  trouble  with  you.” 

The  boys  roared  with  laughter  at  Tom’s  expense,  for  what 
Fred  had  said  was  literally  true.  He  was  an  industrious 
student,  but  his  memory  was  treacherous. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Tracey  and  Teacher  Brown  entered 
the  room  and  joined  in  the  general  conversation  with  the 
boys,  remaining  until  the  time  for  retiring  in  accordance 
with  the  strict  rules  of  the  academy. 

The  next  day,  as  Fred  was  not  to  enter  any  class,  he  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  with  Eunice,  the  professor’s  daughter 
and  her  mother  in  the  cottage.  They  had  much  to  talk 
about  and  many  questions  to  ask.  Many  letters  had  passed 
between  him  and  Eunice,  and  he  had  mentioned  things  she 
wished  to  hear  him  speak  of. 

When  Mrs.  Lambert  went  about  her  duties  she  left  them 
together  seated  on  the  piazza,  and  for  several  hours  they  re¬ 
mained  there  as  though  neither  cared  to  leave  the  other. 
Being  deeply  interested  in  him,  she  naturally  asked  him  about 
his  rescue  of  Sadie  Stephens  and  Evelyn  Olcott. 

“I  saw  in  the  papers  that  Miss  Stephens  was  the  belle  of 
Fredonia.  Is  she  very  beautiful?”  she  asked. 

~  Yes,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  met,  and  the  most 
heartless,  selfish  flirt  in  the  State.” 

“Did  she  flirt  with  you?” 

“No.  I  t  -ad  her  character  inside  of  ten  minutes  after  I 
made  her  acquaintance,  and  never  liked  her.” 

“Did  she  try  to  flirt  with  you?” 

“Ilcah,,  I  don't  ki;ow  what  her  motive  was,  or  what  she 
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was  trying  to  do.  She  was  extremely  gracious  to  me,  and  I 
tried  to  be  as  pleasant  to  her  as  I  knew  how.  People  talked  a 
great  deal  about  us  and  tried  to  figure  out  a  romance  for  us, 
but  I  didn’t  romance  worth  a  cent.  I  am  not  one  to  go  crazy 
over  a  beautiful  face.  Terry’s  sister  Evelyn  is  not  half  as 
pretty  as  Miss  Stephens,  but  she  is  a  good  girl,  natural  and 
lady-like  in  all  her  ways — like  yourself.  In  fact,  I  thought  of 
you  every  time  I  was  with  her,  and  often  talked  with  her 
about  you.” 

“My!  She  must  have  hated  me!” 

“By  no  means.  She  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see  and  know 
you,  and  once  Terry  and  I  came  very  near  writing  to  you 
about  coming  up  there  on  a  visit.  But  his  mother  said  you 
would  not  do  so  until  you  had  first  met  Evelyn.  I  thought 
so,  too,  and  so  we  failed  to  send  you  the  invitation.” 

“Do  you  like  Evelyn?”  she  asked. 

“Very  much,  and  I  am  sure  you  would,  toe,  were  you  to 
meet  and  know  her.” 

“Did  you  make  her  any  presents?” 

“Yes;  and  to  her  mother  and  all  the  little  children  in  the 
family.  They  treated  me  as  a  brother.” 

"Do  you  visit  them  often?” 

“No.  Have  been  up  there  but  three  times,  I  believe.  Terry 
went  West  with  me  twice,  you  know.  By  the  way,  has  Mollie 
Brown  married  yet?” 

“No.  Haven’t  you  written  to  her?” 

“No,  of  course  not!” 

“My!  I  was  sure  you  were  corresponding  with  her.  You 
seemed  to  think  a  great  deal  of  her  before  you  went  away.” 

“Well,  she  is  a  nice  girl,  and  I  must  go  up  and  see  her  some 
day  and  ride  that  black  colt  again.” 

That  was  just  what  she  didn’t  wish  to  have  him  dc,  and  he 
knew  it,  as  they  both  seemed  to  hate  each  other  on  his  ac¬ 
count.  She  made  no  reply,  and  soon  the  conversation  was 
broken  by  the  appearance  of  the  janitor,  O’Hara,  who  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  see  Fred.  He  had  brought  the  mail  for 
the  family  and,  on  seeing  Fred,  exclaimed: 

“Oeh,  thin,  is  it  you,  Mr.  Fred?” 

“Yes,  Teddy,  it’s  me.  I  got  here  yesterday  and  tried  to 
see  you,  but  it’s  hard  to  look  at  anybody  else  on  the  place 
while  Miss  Eunice  is  around.” 

“Sure,  an’  that’s  so,”  he  replied,  as  Fred  shook  his  hand. 
“She’s  the  sunshine  for  us  all.” 

“Oh,  yes!”  laughed  Eunice.  “It’s  big  stories  we  hear  when 
you  two  get  together.” 

“She  can’t  stop  us  from  telling  the  truth,  can  she,  old 
man?”  remarked  Fred. 

"Indade  she  can’t.  It’s  looking  well,  ye  are.” 

“So  you  are,  old  man,”  returned  Fred,  “and  they  tell  me 
you  have  been  behaving  yourself  nicely  since  I  went  away.” 

“Sure,  an’  she  makes  us  all  behave;  and  it’s  myself  that 
would  crack  the  head  of  any  of  the  byes  who  wouldn’t  be 
after  minding  her.” 

“Oh,  you  are  her  champion,  are  you?” 

“I  am  thot,”  he  replied,  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis. 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  case,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’ll  have  to  be¬ 
have  myself  while  here  in  order  to  take  a  whole  head  away 
with  me.” 

“Sure,  and  ye  won’t  be  after  leaving  us  ag’in?  It’s  my¬ 
self  has  been  thinking  all  the  toime  as  how  you  would  come 
back  after  your  heart.” 

“That’s  just  what  I’ve  done,  old  man.” 

“Och,  thin,  don’t  be  after  taking  her  away  with  you,”  and 
the  honest  fellow  looked  at  Eunice  a3  though  it  would  be  a 
shock  to  him  to  have  her  leave  the  academy.  She  blushed 
furiously  in  spite  of  herself,  while  Fred  laughed  and  felt 
like  punching  his  head  for  trenching  so  boldly  on  delicate 
grounds. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  have  me  here  all  the  time?  Can’t 
you  keep  these  boys  straight  without  my  help?” 

“I  can  thot,”  laughed  the  Irishman,  “but  it  will  be  after 
being  dark  and  gloomy  without  the  light  of  the  two  eyes 
of  her.  ” 

“Say,  look  here,  old  man,”  retorted  Fred,  “if  you  make  me 
jealous  it  will  be  the  last  of  you.” 

“Jealous,  is  it?  Sure,  if  you  try  to  take  her  away,  we’ll 
all  be  after  mobbing  you  and  hang  you  to  every  tree  in  the 
grove.” 

It  was  a  little  too  much  for  Eunice,  and  she  ran  into  the 
cottage,  leaving  the  two  together. 

“Are  you  after  staying  with  us  now?”  Teddy  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  yet;  I’m  trying  to  persuade  the  professor 
to  let  me  stay  a  while.” 

“Lave  the  professor  alone,”  advised  Teddy,  “and  let  hex 
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spakf  the  word.  If  she  says  stay,  stay  you  will;  if  she  says 
go,  it’s  myself  that  will  lire  you  out.” 

The  janitor  was  a  great  admirer  of  Fred,  notwithstanding 
the  latter  had  often  played  him  tricks  while  a  student  of  the 
academy  that  tempted  him  more  than  once  to  kill  him. 

Fred  remarked  to  him  that  he  had  brought  him  a  present, 
which  he  would  give  him  if  he  would  come  up  to  Room  42, 
and  the  two  at  once  repaired  to  the  dormitory,  where  he 
opened  his  trunk  and  took  out  a  bag  of  tobacco  and  a  fine 
briar-wood  pipe.  The  janitor  was  very  grateful,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  a  little  speech  in  his  honest,  blunt  kind  of 
way,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Dick  Duncan 
into  the  room. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “Keeping  on  the  good  side  of 
the  janitor,  are  you?” 

“Of  course;  he  and  Black  Pete  were  the  first  friends  I 
made  when  I  came  here  last  year,  and  more  than  once  I  con¬ 
gratulated  myself  on  the  wisdom  of  doing  so.” 

It  so  happened  that  Dick  and  the  janitor  frequently  clashed, 
and  neither  had  much  love  for  the  other,  but  Fred  was  not 
aware  of  it  at  the  time.  He  noticed  that  the  janitor  left  the 
room  without  saying  anything  to  Dick. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  two?”  Fred  asked  Duncan. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  like  the  fellow,”  replied  Dick;  “he’s  got  the  im¬ 
pression  in  his  head  that  he’s  next  to  the  professor  in  author¬ 
ity  here,  and  it’s  an  extremely  hard  matter  to  disabuse  him 
oo.  that  point.” 

“Well,  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  him  when  I  wras  here,” 
remarked  Fred. 

“Oh,  of  course  not,”  returned  Dick,  “and  I  think  we  are 
indebted  to  you  for  the  trouble  we  had  with  him  after  you 
left.” 

"You’ve  been  here  nearly  four  years,  Dick,  and  haven’t  yet 
learned  that  to  have  the  janitor  and  the  porter  as  friends  is 
worth  about  fifty  dollars  a  month  in  the  way  of  quiet  fun. 
They  report  violations  of  rule  by  those  whom  they  don’t  like, 
but  never  say  anything  about  those  for  whom  they  have  a 
friendly  feeling.” 

“Yes,  hang  ’em;  1  don’t  want  any  friendly,  feeling  that  I 
have  to  pay  for.” 

“Oh,  you  get  the  thing  mixed  up.  You  are  not  paying 
for  the  friendly  feeling,  but  for  the  privilege  of  going  un¬ 
reported.  Both  Teddy  and  Pete  would  swear  like  Ananias 
for  me  when  I  was  here,  and  it  was  worth  a  thousand  times 
more  to  me  than  it  cost  for  the  fun  that  was  in  it,  and  it 
didn’t  cost  much,  either.  The  first  day  I  landed  here,  when 
Pete  took  my  trunk  up  to  my  room,  a  silver  dollar  slipped 
into  his  hand  won  him  for  the  whole  term.  It  was  worth 
every  cent  of  it  to  see  the  grin  that  swept  across  his  face. 

I  believe  the  two  ends  of  it  met  at  the  back  of  his  head.” 

“Well,  never  mind  them.  A  half  dozen  of  us  want  to  slip 
out  to-night  and  go  over  to  town  for  a  quiet  supper,  and  we 
want  to  have  you  go  along  with  us.” 

“I  can’t  go,  Dick.  I’m  to  have  a  seance  to-night  with  the 
professor^  who  is  going  to  pump  me  to  see  whether  or  not  I 
have  forgotten  anything  that  I  learned  as  a  student  here  last 
year.  ” 

“Oh,  that’s  too  bad!”  remarked  Dick.  “The  truth  is,  we  ar¬ 
ranged  the  whole  thing  for  your  benefit.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry.  I  am  here  for  business,  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  professor  tells  me  that  I  can  enter  the  senior  class  at 
Yale,  I'm  going  to  skip  out.” 

“Are  you  going  to  keep  that  up  every  evening?” 

“Yes,  if  the  professor  says  that  evenings  suit  him  best. 

I  guess  he’s  a  little  too  tired  after  leaving  the  schoolroom 
in  the  afternoon  to  take  me  in  hand  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  if 
it  suits  him  best  I’ll  have  to  be  on  hand  with  him  every 
evening.” 

Dick  was  very  much  disappointed  and  remarked  that  the 
rest  of  the  class  would  be  equally  so. 

"Oh,  well,  I  didn’t  come  back  this  time  to  take  part  in  any 
rackets,  Dick.  I’ve  been  having  some  lively  times  out  West 
and  up  the  State,  and  as  father  insists  on  my  entering  the 
senior  class  at  Yale,  I  am  bound  to  comply  with  his  wishes. 
We  can  go  down  to  the  boat-house  in  the  afternoons  when  tho 
classes  are  dismissed,  and  enjoy  ourselves  by  rowing  or 
swimming  as  in  the  old  days.  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  study  as 
hard  during  the  day  in  order  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  evening  as  any  of  you  fellows  in  the  class.  I’ll 
know  more  about  that,  however,  after  my  interview  with  him 
this  evening." 

That  evening  Fred  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  profes- ' 
sor  in  his  library,  who  examined  him  very  thoroughly  and  j 
«e*  mod  pleased  with  the  result  of  it.  Fred  himself  was  more 
than  pleased.  He  was  surprised  that  he  so  well  remembered 


the  lessons  he  had  learned  while  a  student  at  the  academy, 
and  was  assured  by  the  professor  that  he  thought  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  he  would  be  able  to  enter  the  senior  class  at 
Yale  without  trouble;  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  go 
through  the  entire  course  of  examinations  in  order  to  make 
it  sure.  He  then  told  him  what  studies  he  should  go  over 
during  the  next  day  in  order  to  discuss  them  with  him  the 
following  evening. 

When  he  left  the  professor*  the  hour  of  retiring  had  passed, 
so  he  went  up  to  his  room  in  the  dormitory,  expecting  to  find 
Dick  asleep  in  bed,  but  he  was  not  even  in  the  room. 

“I  guess  they’ve  gone  over  to  the  supper,  after  all,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “and  if  I  knew  where  they  were  I’d  go  over  and 
join  them.  As  it  is.  I’ll  watch  for  them,  anyway,  and  have 
a  little  fun  when  they  come  back.” 

He  waited  fully  two  hours,  and  then  found  them  returning 
in  a  bunch,  six  of  them,  and  trying  to  slip  in  through  a 
window,  which  they  had  unfastened  before  leaving.  Fred 
stationed  himself  at  one  of  the  windows  and,  imitating  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Tracey,  the  head  assistant,  he  called  out  of  them: 

“Young  gentlemen,  don’t  come  in  through  the  window,  as 
you  are  all  known,  and  must  make  explanations  to  the  faculty 
before  the  entire  school  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o’clock.” 

That  made  the  boys  sick.  They  knew  the  professor  was 
down  on  night  prowling,  and  would  be  extremely  severe  with 
them  before  the  entire  school.  They  went  to  the  door,  found 
it  unlocked,  passed  in,  made  their  way  up  to  their  rooms, 
after  locking  the  door  behind  them. 

When  Dick  reached  his  room  he  found  Fred  in  bed,  who 
pretended  to  be  sound  asleep,  but  he  woke  up  and  asked: 

“Where  have  you  been,  Dick?” 

“Oh,  we  went  over  to  town  to  the  supper,  and  Tracey  caught 
us  as  wTe  were  trying  to  get  in  through  the  window;  and  so 
to-morrow  morning  we  are  to  be  roasted  before  the  whole 
school.” 

“That’s  too  bad,”  remarked  Fred.  “I’ll  bet  a  hat  that  the 
janitor  saw  you  all  leaving  and  reported  it.” 

“Well,  if  he  did,  we’ll  make  him  wish  he  had  stayed  in 
Ireland.” 

“Well,  you  knowr  what  I  told  you  about  making  friends  with 
the  janitor.  If  you  are  going  to  carry  on  such  rackets  as 
that,  you  should  have  him  so  well  in  hand  that  he’d  sit  up 
and  wait  for  you,  instead  of  reporting  you.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  DEPARTS  FOR  YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  six  boys  were  up  earlier  than  usual  the  next  morning, 
waiting  to  see  the  professor’s  daughter,  to  have  her  to  settle 
the  trouble  for  them.  Fred  managed  to  see  her  first,  and 
posted  her  about  the  trick  he  had  played  on  them,  and  ad¬ 
vised  that  she  give  them  the  lecture  without  letting  her 
father  know  anything  about  it. 

“Oh,  those  boys!”  she  laughed.  “They  come  to  me  at  least 
once  a  week  to  get  them  out  of  trouble.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “Make  them  go 
down  on  their  knees  to  you  and  promise  not  to  do  so  anv 
more.  ”  J 

“°h,  no,  I  won’t  do  that;  but  I’ll  give  them  a  good  scold¬ 
ing,  and  about  a  half  hour  before  the  school  opened  the 
boys  went  to  her  with  long  faces,  told  her  the  trouble  and 
begged  her  to  intercede  with  her  father  not  to  lecture  them 
before  the  whole  school.  She  gave  them  a  very  severe  lec¬ 
ture  and  promised  to  do  what  she  could  for  them  if  thev 
would  Promise  not  to  violate  the  rules  again.  Of  course, 
they  promised.  Some  of  them  were  willing  to  hold  up  their 
right  hands  and  swear  that  they  would  never  again  violate 
a  single  one  of  the  regulations.  The  truth  is  thev  were  badlv 
frightened,  but  she  told  them  to  go  to  their  desks  and  Lv 
nothing,  which  they  did,  and  as  the  day  passed  wUh“  t  hi 
professor  saying  anything  to  them,  they  inwardly  blessed 
her  as  their  guardian  angel.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  in  the 
afternoon  Dick  came  to  Fred  and  said: 

“Say  old  man,  ain’t  she  a  jewel?  She  shut  the  old  man 
up  as  tight  as  a  clam,  and  he  never  did  a  thing  to  us’  and 
as  for  Tracey,  he  hasn’t  even  mentioned  it." 

BaidWFred.neIther  ^  ^  Tracey  know  any thing  about  it,” 

in 'last  d°e9'  f°r  he  8POke  to  us  118  we  w» 

“Not  much  he  didn’t.”  laughed  Fred.  “He  was  aound 
asleep.  It  was  me  you  heard.”  **  •ouna 
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"What!”  grasped  Dick.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  you 
v  ho  spoke  to  us,  instead  of  Mr.  Tracey?” 

“Yes;  I  sat  up  and  waited  for  you  until  you  came  back.” 

"Say,  Fred,  you  can  outlie  anything  that  ever  showed  up 
on  these  grounds, ”  remarked  Dick,  “for  if  Tracey  didn’t  say 
anything  to  the  professor  about  it,  Miss  Eunice  certainly 
did.” 

"Oh,  you  dull-witted  goose!  I  wrent  to  her  and  told  her 
about  the  joke  myself.”  f 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  truth,  you  ought  to  be  bastinadoed,  for 
we  have  suffered  a  suspense  all  day  that  was  worse  than  nine- 
and-thirty  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  I  believe  I  would  rather 
have  been  lectured  by  the  professor  before  the  whole  school. 
If  I  could  get  the  others  to  join  me,  we’ll  have  you  hanged, 
quartered  and  buried  before  night.” 

Dick  was  not  fully  satisfied  that  Fred  was  telling  the 
truth  about  it  until  he  interviewed  Eunice,  who  laughingly 
admitted  that  neither  her  father  nor  Mr.  Tracey  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

“I’m  glad,  though”  she  added,  “that  you  boys  got  the 
punishment  without  the  other  students  having  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it..  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  supper.” 

"Oh,  we  did,”  he  laughed,  “but  the  scare  we  got  rather 
spoiled  our  digestion.” 

Very  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  senior  class  at  the 
academy,  Fred  devoted  himself  strictly  to  his  duties  in  his 
room  in  the  dormitory,  while  the  recitations  were  going  on  in 
the  schoolrooms;  and  when  he  felt  the  need  of  exercise  he 
would  take  long  walks,  going  daily  over  to  the  post-office  for 
his  mail.  Sometimes  the  professor’s  daughter  accompanied 
him,  on  his  invitation,  and  such  were  his  attentions  to  her 
that  many  of  the  students,  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  place, 
began  to  hint  that  it  was  a  case  of  love  on  both  sides.  He 
thought  a  great  deal  of  her,  while  every  one  knew  that  she 
regarded  him  •with  extreme  partiality. 

During  his  first  week  Fred  confined  himself  to  his  studies, 
and  submitted  to  the  professor's  examinations  in  the  eve¬ 
nings.  Sometimes  in  the  afternoons  he  would  join  the  boys 
in  their  games  or  rowing  on  the  river. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  while  the  students 
were  all  at  their  recitations,  Fred  asked  Eunice  to  take  a  row 
with  him  on  the  river.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  seated  in  the  boat  he  began  pulling  up  stream. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  was  ever  in  a  boat  with  any  of  the 
students,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

At  the  end  of  another  week  the  professor  told  Fred  that  he 
didn’t  think  he’d  run  any  risk  in  making  application  for  ad¬ 
mittance  to  the  senior  class  at  Yale. 

“Then,  the  sooner  I  do  so  the  better  it’ll  be  for  me,”  re¬ 
plied  Fred,  to  which  the  professor  assented,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  he  announced  to  his  friends  in  the  senior  class  that  he’d 
leave  the  next  day  for  home.  To  those  who  contemplated 
going  to  Yale  themselves  he  said  he  would  be  there  to  receive 
them  when  they  showed  up  and  introduce  them  to  the  other 
boys.  They  were  sorry  to  see  him  leave,  and  planned  to  give 
him  a  very  noisy  send-off,  to  avoid  which  he  resolved  to  take 
an  earlier  train  and  give  them  the  slip;  so  he  quietly  took 
leave  of  the  teachers,  asking  them  to  keep  his  departure  a 
secret.  As  he  bid  the  professor  and  his  wife  good-by,  he  asked 
where  Eunice  was. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Mrs.  Lambert.  “She  may  be  in 
her  room;  I’ll  go  and  see,”  and  as  soon  as  she  left  the  room 
the  professor  took  his  departure  by  another  door. 

Eunice  came  in,  looking  calm  but  very  pale. 

“I  am  slipping  away  from  the  boys,  Miss  Eunice,”  Fred 
said  to  her,  “for  they  have  planned  to  make  a  noisy  demon¬ 
stration,  which  is  something  I  don’t  like.” 

"Will  you  ever  come  back  again?”  she  asked. 

“Most  certainly  I  will,  and  that  sooner  than  you  may 
expect?” 

"You  will  write  to  us,  won’t  you?” 

“Yes;  I’ll  write  to  you  and  let  you  know  how  I  am  getting 
on,  and  I  want  you  to  answer  every  letter  and  tell  me  all 
about  yourself.  I  would  rather  hear  from  you  than  the  whole 
academy  combined.  You  may  look  for  me  on  your  next 
birthday,  so  you  know  that  I  have  not  forgotten  it.” 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and,  without 
another  word,  turned  away  and  left  the  cottage,  after  which 
sne  quietly  returned  to  her  room,  her  mind  laden  with  more 
doubt  than  ever  before  in  her  young  life.  He  had  never 
spoken  a  word  of  love  to  her,  and  yet  he  had  shown  her  many 
very  lover-like  attentions. 

A:<  he  par  sed  out  through  the  gate  he  found  Teddy,  the 
janitor,  and  Diack  Pete  waiting  for  him.  He  gave  each  a 


handsome  tip,  told  them  to  keep  the  boys  straight,  and  that  he 
would  return  soon  to  see  if  they  had  done  so. 

His  trunk  having  been  sent  away  surreptitiously,  Fred 
quietly  walked  all  the  way  to  the  depot,  boarded  the  train  and 
was  soon  hurrying  back  to  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he 
arrived  on  time,  and  the  next  day  started  for  New  Haven  to 
enter  Yale  College.  There  were  two  students  there  who  were 
friends  of  his  from  New  York,  who  met  him  at  the  train  and 
conducted  him  to  their  boarding-house,  where  quarters  had 
been  secured  for  him.  One  of  the  boys,  Dick  Morrison,  had 
been  there  three  years  and  was  in  the  senior  class.  The 
other,  Jack  Redding,  was  also  in  the  same. 

“How  are  you  getting  on,  boys?”  Fred -asked  them  when 
he  reached  his  quarters.  , 

“Oh,  we  are  getting  on  all  right,”  replied  Dick.  “We  are 
partially  civilized  and  manage  to  have  a  little  fun  between 
recitations.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  fellows  here  have  to  do  any 
studying,  do  you?” 

“Oh,  yes,  just  enough  to  keep  the  teachers  off  of  us,  as  the 
punishment  for  poor  lessons  is  very  severe.  You  get  the  raw- 
hide  on  the  slightest  slip.” 

“Oh,  I’m  used  to  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “A  rawhide  has  no 
effect  on  me  at  all,  any  more  than  water  falling  on  a  duck’s 
back.  ” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  JOKE  OX  DICK  MORRISOX. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  Fred  presented  his  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  president  of  Yale  College,  and  told  him 
what  he  was  there  for,  saying  he  was  ready  for  examination 
and  meant  business. 

“Glad  to  hear  that,”  said  the  distinguished  official.  “The 
faculty  will  ascertain,  after  a  thorough  examination,  whether 
or  not  you  are  entitled  to  enter  the  senior  class.  It  may  be 
a  difficult  thing  for  you  to  do.” 

“I  am  aware  of  that,  sir,”  replied  Fred,  “but  I’ve  been  a 
hard  student  and  have  a  good  memory,  generally  retaining 
what  I  learn.” 

“It  isn’t  every  one  who  can  say  that,  I  assure  you.” 

“I  am  glad  I  can  say  it.  Whatever  I  undertake  to  do  I 
try  to  do  well.” 

“One  of  the  best  rules  a  young  man  can  adopt.  I’ll  send  one 
of  the  faculty  to  you  as  soon  as  possible,”  and  with  that  the 
president  of  the  college  took  leave  of  him,  and  he.  was  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  teachers  who  were  to  take  him 
in  hand. 

It  was  a  severe  ordeal,  and  he  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but 
in  the  end  he  won.  The  teachers  reported  favorably  on  his 
application,  and  he  was  duly  entered  in  the  senior  class,  to 
the  very  great  surprise  of  Dick  Morrison,  who  had  been 
predicting  that  he  would  make  a  failure  of  it. 

“You’ve  been  studying  hard,  Fred,”  said  Dick  when  he 
learned  the  facts. 

“Not  so  very  hard,”  replied  Fred.  “I  am  neither  Scotch 
nor  English,  you  know.” 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  it?” 

“Nothing  at  all,  only  sometimes  you  have  to  bore  holes  in 
the  head  of  a  Scotchman  or  Englishman  in  order  to  get  a 
joke  Into  it.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  of  that;  but  this  is  no  joke.” 

“It  isn’t,  eh?  I’m  here  to  get  through  in  four  months, 
while  you  take  four  years  to  get  the  parchment.  Do  I  have’* 
to  bore  a  hole  into  your  cranium  to  get  that  idea  into  it?” 

“Oh,  you’ve  been  going  to  school  elsewhere,”  retorted  Dick, 
in  spite  of  the  laugh  aimed  at  him. 

“Yes,  on  a  ranch  out  West,  chasing  counterfeiters  and 
wheeling  ail  over  the  country.  It  was  a  fine  school — as  good 
as  the  joke  on  you.  You  don’t  know  how  to  do  some  things, 
my  son,”  and  Fred  laid  his  hand  on  his  head  in  a  very  fath¬ 
erly  way  as  he  spoke. 

“I  suppose  you  mean  to  teach  us  something,  do  you?” 

“Not— not  you,  at  least.  Your  head  is  too  thick,  aiid  the 
tuition  would  not  pay  for  the  trouble.” 

“Never  mind  about  the  tuition.  You’ll  find  that  there  aro 
some  things  in  the  world  you  never  heard  of  before  you  have 
been  here  long.  This  is  no  Avon  Academy,  I  can  tell  you,” 
and  almost  ere  he  finished  speaking  the  door  opened  and 
three  well-dressed  members  of  the  senior  class  entered  the 
room.  They  had  called,  on  Dick’s  invitation,  to  make  Fred’s 
acquaintance.  Dick  promptly  introduced  them  as  Tom  Travis 
Hal  Hendrix  and  Phil.  Forbes,  all  jolly,  athletic  fellows,  be¬ 
longing  to  many  clubs  and  college  associations.  They  shook 
hands  with  Fred  and  welcomed  him  to  old  Yala. 
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*’ flow  did  you  manage  to  get  in?”  Travis  asked  him. 

“1  hoodooed  the  faculty,”  he  replied. 

"Well,  that’s  something  none  of  the  rest  of  us  have  been 
able  to  do.  How  did  you  work  it?” 

” Don’t  you  know  how  to  work  magic  on  a  man?” 

“Not  ou  one  of  the  faculty.” 

“Well,  that’s  a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  thought  you  fellow’s 
of  the  senior  class  had  been  here  long  enough  to  understand 
all  about  that.” 

“Explain  it,  please,”  said  Hendrix.  “We  are  now  in  our 
crucial  year  and  need  all  the  aids  we  can  command  to  pull 
through.” 

“I  hardly  think  you  should  ask  me  to  do  that,  as  it  might 
keep  me  from  the  first  honors,  you  know'.  That’s  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  a  fellow’  w’hen  he  gets  out  into  the  wide,  wide  world.” 

“Oh,  you  expect  to  bear  off  all  the  honors,  do  you?” 

“No,  I  do  not;  but  I’m  going  to  try  to  do  my  best  to  keep 
out  of  the  tail  end  of  the  procession.” 

“That’s  right;  but  history  tells  us  that  frequently  the  man 
who  Is  lowest  in  his  class  sometimes  succeeds  best  in  the 
world.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I’ve  heard  of  that,  yet  I  think  it’s  a  very 
poor  start  for  a  man  to  make.  What  do  you  have  here  in  the 
way  of  sport?” 

“Well,  the  most  fun  wre  have,”  said  Dick,  “is  racing  with 
the  teachers.” 

“Racing  with  the  teachers?  Do  the  teachers  join  in  the 
sport  w’ith  you  fellows?” 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  that  the  teachers  call  it  sport,  or  the 
fellow  w’horn  they  chase,  but  we  who  stand  off  and  look  on 
think  It  fine  fun  when  one  of  the  faculty  gets  after  a  student 
with  his  rawhide  and  the  poor  fellow  makes  a  break.  It’s 
fine  sprinting.” 

“Well,  I  should  say  so,”  laughed  Fred.  “Does  the  student 
often  save  his  hide?” 

“Not  always.  Generally  he  gets  the  rawhide.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I’m  safe  on  that,”  remarked  Fred,  “for 
sprinting  is  one  thing  that  I  excel  in.  I  can  snatch  a  water¬ 
melon  out  of  a  farmer’s  patch  and  get  away  with  it  with  a 
full  pack  of  hounds  on  my  trail,  and  the  teacher  who  catches 
me  has  got  to  take  off  his  shoes,  his  coat  and  vest,  and  get 
down  to  bare  poles.  You  remember  the  time  we  made  a  raid 
on  a  patch  in  New  Jersey,  Dick,  don’t  you?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  answered  Dick. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do!  I  don’t  blame  you  for  wanting  to  forget 
it,  for  you  got  caught  that  time,  while  I  got  away  with  a 
thirty-pound  melon.  The  farmer  grabbed  you  as  you  wrere 
going  over  the  fence,  pulled  you  down  and  forced  you  to  mas¬ 
ticate  a  green  gourd.” 

“That’s  a  blasted  twistification  of  the  truth!”  blurted  out 
Dick. 

“I  can  get  the  doctor’s  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  ad¬ 
ministered  an  emetic  to  you  that  forced  you  to  give  up  about 
a  quart  of  the  green  gourd  seed,  and  that  you  were  sick  for 
a  week  afterward.” 

“I’ll  give  you  fifty  dollars  for  that  certificate,”  said  Dick. 

“Oh,  that’s  a  bluff,”  retorted  Fred,  “for  should  I  produce 
it  you’d  offer  one  thousand  dollars  to  suppress  it.  I’m  sorry 
I  mentioned  it,  for  I  didn’t  think  at  first  how  sensitive  you 
were  about  it.” 

That  was  too  much  for  Dick,  who  saw  that  he  was  badly 
beaten  in  trying  to  make  a  run  on  Fred. 

“Oh,  we  won’t  say  anything  about  it,”  remarked  Travis, 
“provided  you  will  stand  the  expense  of  a  supper.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  pay  for  the  supper,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  right  here 
I’ll  apologize  for  having  given  the  story  away.” 

“Oh,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  happens  to  a  fellow 
before  he  came  to  Yale,”  exclaimed  Hendrix,  “for  I  guess 
all  of  us  have  had  little  adventures  which  we  keep  securely 
locked  up  for  future  reflection.” 

“Yes,”  added  Fred,  "and  had  I  reflected  a  little  myself  I 
wouldn’t  have  mentioned  It,  but  as  Dick  introduced  you 
fellows  to  me  as  his  friends  I  hope  it  won’t  go  any  further. 
I  know  a  few  other  things  on  him,  which  shall  remain  her¬ 
metically  sealed  up,  and  I  think  he  knows  a  few  on  me,  which, 
if  he  tells,  will  be  his  passport  across  the  River  Styx.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  get  even  with  you.”  said  Dick,  nodding  his  head 
with  an  emphasis  that  caused  the  others  to  roar  with  laughter, 
and  that  expression  of  his  actually  confirmed  the  others  in 
the  belief  that  Fred  had  told  a  true  story. 

Travis  took  quite  a  fancy  to  Fred,  for  he  was  a  youth  pretty 
much  after  his  own  heart.  He  was  about  two  years  older  than 
Fred,  an  inch  taller,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
all-around  athlete  at  the  college.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 


Baltimore  merchant,  and  had  inherited  a  great  deal  of  the 
fiery  spirit  of  the  old  cavaliers. 

“Of  course,  you  will  join  our  societies,  Fearnot?”  he  asked 
of  Fred. 

"Well,  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Fred.  “I’m  to  be  here  such 
a  short  time  that  I  doubt  whether  I  can  do  so,  as  I’ve  got  to 
■wrestle  with  my  studies  day  and  night  in  order  to  keep  out 
of  the  tail  end  of  the  procession.” 

“Oh,  we  can’t  have  you  in  the  class  if  you  don’t  join  the 
societies,”  returned  Travis. 

“Well,  in  that  case  I’ll  have  to  flock  by  myself,"  laugh'd 
Fred.  “I’ll  join  you  in  all  your  sports  for  the  exercise,  but 
I’ll  have  to  wait  at  least  a  month  before  I  can  find  out 
whether  I  can  spare  the  time  that  will  be  demanded  by  the 

societies.” 

“Oh,  they  don’t  make  much  demand  on  our  time.  They 
don’t  meet  but  once  a  month,  some  of  them.” 

“Well,  I  guess  it’ll  take  a  fellow  a  month  to  get  over  the 
initiation.” 

“Oh,  not  a  bit  of  it.  It’s  as  easy  as  joining  a  church.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  joining  a  church.  I 
attend  services  sometimes  under  the  tall  steeples,  but  have 
never  yet  become  a  member.  I’ve  an  idea  that  one  can’t 
learn  very  much  after  he  becomes  civilized  and  Christianized.” 

“Well,  we  consider  a  man  uncivilized  until  he  joins  certain 
of  our  societies,”  remarked  Travis,  "for  he  certainly  knows 
a  great  deal  more  after  than  before.” 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it’s  on  the  principle  advanced  by  the  old 
farmer  when  his  son  was  kicked  in  the  face  by  a  mule.  He 
remarked  that  Jim  wasn’t  as  handsome  as  he  was,  but  he 
knew  a  great  deal  more.” 

"Oh,  you  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  initiation  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  circus,  but  I  assure  you  it  isn’t  the  case.” 

"Not  at  all,”  returned  Fred.  “Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge 
upon  a  Yale  man  that  he  would  engage  in  a  circus  of  any 
kind.  You’ll  have  to  wait  until  I  get  acquainted  with  my 
classmates  before  I  can  join  anything  except  the  class.” 

“How  are  you  on  hurdle  racing?” 

“Oh,  I’m  a  pretty  good  rider.  I’ve  ridden  bucking  bronchos 
and  stuck  to  them  about  as  well  as  any  of  the  cowboys  could." 

“Oh,  that  was  out  West.  We  don’t  use  any  bronchos  here. 
Every  man  is  his  own  broncho.” 

“Oh,  they  are  foot  races,  are  they?” 

“Of  course.  We  have  a  splendid  race  track,  with  four-foot 
hurdles,  and  it’s  fine  fun  when  you  can  clear  them,  but  rather 
the  reverse  when  you  don’t,  for  sometimes  you  leave  the 
ground  on  your  feet  and  land  on  your  head.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  think  my  head  is  the  hardest  part 
of  my  anatomy.  I’ve  landed  on  my  head  many  a  time,  and 
don’t  mind  it  as  long  as  I  don’t  strike  a  stone.  Naturally 
one  prefers  a  soft  spot  in  exercises  of  that  kind.” 

“Well,  come  out  with  us  to-morrow  afternoon  and  take  a 
hand  in  it  with  us.  We’ve  got  some  fine  sprinters,  who  have 
w’on  medals.  Dick,  here,  is  one  of  them.  Have  you  got  a 
sprinter’s  costume?” 

“No,  but  I’ll  get  one  if  it  can  be  had  here  in  the  city." 

“Oh,  any  bathing  costume  will  do,  for  a  man  doesn’t  want 
much  on  him  in  that  sort  of  exercise.” 

The  three  visitors  w’ent  away  at  a  late  hour,  after  which 
Fred  started  to  go  to  his  room,  when  Dick  took  him  to  task 
about  his  running  that  green  gourd  story  on  him. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  merely  wished  to 
even  up  things  with  you  about  that  rawhide  business.  Don’t 
you  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  run  anything  of  that  kind 
on  me.  I-f  you  think  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  colleges 
of  this  country,  you’d  better  get  rid  of  the  idea  just  as 
quickly  as  possible.” 


"Well,  you’ll  correct  that  story,  wmn’t  you?"  Dick  asked. 
“Correct  nothing!”  returned  Fred.  “You  must  learn  to 
take  these  things  just  as  they  come  to  you,  and  above  all 
things  look  before  you  leap.  Good-night!  ”  and  Fred  turned 

away,  marched  to  his  room,  and  in  a  little  while  was  soundlv 

sleeping. 

It  was  a  very  high-toned  boarding-house  where  he  was  stop¬ 
ping,  and  there  were  several  young  ladies  there,  two  of  whom 
were  the  landlady’s  daughters.  He  was  introduced  to  them 
and  in  a  few  minutes  had  completely  w’on  them  bv  his  con¬ 
versational  powers,  as  well  as  his  good  tact  displaced  in  his 
attentions  to  them.  Naturally,  the  ladies  thought  he  had 
come  to  enter  the  Freshman  class,  and  were  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  learned  their  mistake. 

When  he  appeared  with  the  class  Fred  found  them  a  verv 


of  well-to-do  par* 


gentlemanly  set  of  young  fellows,  nearly  all 
ents  who  were  there  to  take  life  ea^y,  enjoy  the  athh'lc 
sports  and  pull  through  their  studies  with  about  t*  little 
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labor  as  possible.  They  were  somewhat  surprised  at  his  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  way  he  held  his  own  under  the  rigid  examina¬ 
tion  cf  the  teachers.  When  the  recitations  were  through  with 
he  went  out  with  a  number  of  them,  some  of  whom  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  have  a  little  fun  with  him,  but  were  quickly  worsted 
in  a  combat  of  wit  and  repartee.  He  was  so  good-natured  and 
unpretentious  in  his  way  that  most  of  them  were  unable  to 
size  him  up.  Dick  told  them,  however,  that  he  was  a  two- 
edged  blade,  which  they  would  have  to  handle  very  carefully 
to  avoid  damage. 

They  went  over  to  the  athletic  grounds,  where  some  of  the 
club  v,  ere  engaged  in  exercises,  which  consisted  in  running, 
leaping  and  jumping,  and  they  had  no  sooner  arrived  than 
Travis  and  Hendrix  immediately  challenged  Fred  to  a  foot 

race. 

"I  haven’t  any  costume  with  me,”  replied  Fred,  “or  else 
I'd  make  a  run  with  you.” 

"Oh,  each  of  us  have  a  change  always  on  hand.  You  and 
Dick  are  about  the  same  size;  let  him  have  your  suit,  Dick.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Dick.  “Come  on,”  and  he  led  the  way  into 
the  clubhouse,  where  Fred  soon  donned  the  suit  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  club,  which  consisted  of  blue  shirt  and 
trunks,  with  a  large  white  letter  Y  on  the  breast. 

“Now  I’m  ready  for  you,”  Fred  remarked,  turning  to  Travis. 
“Come  ahead  and  we’ll  take  a  sprint  around  the  track.” 

Instead  of  only  Travis  running  with  him,  he  found  five 
others  ready,  Dick  Morrison  among  them.  At  the  word  “go” 
they  started  off  around  the  track  at  a  tremendous  rate  of 
speed.  Fred  lagged  behind  them  for  about  two-thirds  the  way 
around,  and  several  times  was  invited  to  “come  on”  by  both 
Travis  and  Hendrix. 

“All  right,”  he  laughed,  “I’m  coming.  Don’t  wait  for  me.” 

Suddenly  lie  shot  ahead  of  them  and  passed  the  line  nearly 
ten  feet  in  advance  of  the  entire  bunch. 

“What  have  you  fellows  been  doing  here?”  he  laughed.  “Is 
that  the  best  you  can  do  after  all  the  training  you’ve  had?” 

“Oh,  we  didn’t  try  very  hard,”  returned  Travis.  “We 
didn’t  wish  to  leave  you  behind.” 

“Oh,  thank  you!  I  was  so  very  modest  ftiyseif  that  I  kept 
behind  nearly  all  the  way  around,  and  realty  must  apologize 
for  my  thoughtlessness  in  dashing  in  ahead  of  you.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  forgive  you  if  you  do  it  again.” 

“Really,  then,  I’ll  have  to  do  so,  as  I  don’t  wish  to  have  any 
of  you  bearing  a  grudge  against  me.” 

“Well,  suppose  you  try  it  for  the  supper?”  suggested  Travis. 

“Well,  I  don't  mind.  Supper  is  a  necessity,  anyway,  and 
if  you  wish  to  pay  for  one  I’ve  no  objection  in  the  world 
against  your  doing  so.  If  you  wish  to  add  a  dinner  to  it  it’ll 
be  so  much  the  better.” 

“Oh,  as  for  that  matter,  we  can  make  it  a  week’s  board.” 

“All  right;  if  you  wish  to,  wre  will  include  the  tuition  for 
the  year.  You  can’t  bluff  me.” 

“I’m  not  bluffing,”  returned  .Travis,  “but  I  believe  you  are.” 

“I  never  bluff  in  athletic  sport,  but  I  do  in  a  game  of 
chance.” 

“Well,  realty,  now’,”  said  Travis,  “I’ll  bet  a  supper  for  the 
entire  club  that  you  can’t  beat  me  in  a  dash  around  the  track.” 

“All  right.  Neither  one  of  us  has  ever  seen  the  other  run, 
except  the  little  dash  we  made  a  while  ago.  I  pride  myself 
somewhat  on  my  sprinting  abilities,  and  am  willing  to  stand 
the  supper  with  any  man  who  can  beat  me.  Now  start  us 
eft.” 

They  dashed  away  at  the  signal  w’ord  and  went  around  the 
track  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed,  with  the  result  that 
Travis  was  about  ten  feet  behind  when  they  crossed  the  line. 

“You're  a  pretty  good  one,”  remarked  Travis. 

“Weil,  I  told  you  that  before,  but  you  wouldn’t  believe 
me.  It’s  the  finest  exercise  in  the  world,  for  it  brings  into 
play  every  muscle  in  the  human  frame.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

\ 

“the  fellow's  a  human  kangaroo!  ” 

Travis  was  riot  fully  satisfied  that  he  could  not  beat  Fred, 
so  he  ch avenged  him  to  another  trial  of  speed,  which  Fred 
very  promptly  accepted. 

-Hold  on!”  cried  one  of  the  boys.  “What  are  you  running 
for?  There  are  no  stakes  up.” 

"Oh,  we  are  running  simply  for  reputation,”  laughed  Fred. 
‘  Travis  has  got  a  reputation  already,  and  I’ve  got  mine  to 
earn.  lie  doesn’t  lose  anything  If  1  win,  because  he  will  be 


able  to  run  just  as  fast  afterward  as  before,  only  he’s  run  up 
against  one  who  is  just  a  little  bit  faster.” 

“Jin  not  so  sure  of  that,”  remarked  Travis.  “I  think  I  can 
do  better  next  time.” 

“Well,  if  you  fail,  don’t  feel  bad  about  it,”  advised  Fred, 
“because  one  can’t  expect  to  win  every  time  he  runs.  I  have 
read  somewhere  that  the  race  is  not  always  for  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  Det  us  have  the  word  now  and  we’ll 
go.  ” 

They  started  off  again  and  kept  abreast  about  half-way 
around,  when  Fred  pretended  to  strike  an  obstruction  that 
landed  him  cn  his  hands  and  knees.  He  rolled  over  com¬ 
pletely,  but  sprang  to  his  feet,  dashed  on  after  Travis,  and 
crossed  the  line  ahead  of  him,  to  the  very  great  astonishment 
of  every  cne  present. 

“How  came  you  to  fall,  Fred?”  Dick  asked. 

“Oh,  I  fell  to  keep  from  hurting  Travis’  feelings.  I  didn’t 
wish  to  lag  behind  purposely,  but  as  he  wasn’t  running  very 
fast  I  concluded  I’d  jump  up  and  pass  him,  to  see  if  it 
wouldn’t  stimulate  him  to  greater  exertions.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Travis.  “My  feelings  are  not 
hurt.  You  can  run  faster  than  I,  and  if  you  wish  a  certificate 
to  that  effect  I’ll  write  it  out  in  Latin  and  present  it  to  you.” 

“Give  it  to  me  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,”  suggested  Fred. 
“There  are  too  many  people  who  can  read  Latin.” 

“Can  you  read  Greek?”  Phil  Forbes  asked. 

“Weil,  I  don't  know,  but  if  Travis  will  write  it  I  will  agree 
to  try  it.  I’m  not  much  on  the  dead  languages,  and  were  they 
not  connecting  links  between  the  past  and  present  I  wouldn’t 
study  them  at  all.” 

“Well,  don’t  pretend  anything  you  can't  do,”  suggested 
Forbes,  “for  it  won’t  pay  here.” 

"It  doesn’t  pay  anywhere,”  returned  Fred.  “It’s  like  gratu¬ 
itous  advice;  never  goes  very  far.” 

Forbes  was  a  lit.tle'nettled  at  the  laugh  that  followed  Fred's 
retort,  and  replied: 

“A  bit  of  good  advice  is  very  profitable  sometimes,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  right  spirit.” 

“Yes,  but  it  must  be  given  in  the  right  spirit  in  order  to 
make  it  stick.  It’s  such  a  cheap  thing,  though,  that  I’m 
very  much  surprised  to  find  it  in  use  at  Yale  college.” 

“There’s  one  for  you,  Phil!”  sang  out  one  of  the  young 
men.  “You  are  good  at  dealing  in  cheap  things.” 

“Say,  boys,”  sang  out  another,  “suppose  you  try  the 
hurdles.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  chorused  the  entire  party,  moving  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  enclosure,  where  three  upright  posts  stood 
on  each  side  of  the  track,  with  a  groove  four  inches  deep  cut 
at  the  top.  Into  these  grooves  they  fitted  rails  that  extended 
across  the  track  between  three  and  four  feet  above. 

“Thunder!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “It’s  a  great  deal  easier  to 
duck  under  those  than  to  leap  them.” 

“Yes,  but  ducking  under  doesn’t  count.  It's  going  over  them 
that  wins.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  see  some  of  you  fellow’s  go  over  them.” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy,”  remarked  Dick.  “We  had  a  fellow’  here 
last  year  wrho  could  stand  right  alongside  of  them  and  lift 
himself  over  by  pulling  on  his  boot-straps.” 

“Yes,  I  can  understand  that,”  retorted  Fred.  “You  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  it  yourself,  for  a  man  who  hasn’t  any  more 
truth  in  him  than  you  have  ought  to  be  able  to  throw  him¬ 
self  over  a  church  steeple.” 

“Well,  I  guess  he  could,”  remarked  Travis,  “if  he  had  never 
eaten  any  green  gourd.” 

“Yes,  it  must  be  that,”  assented  Fred.  “He  has  some  sort 
of  ballast  in  him,  and  I  guess  that’s  it;  but  really  I’d  like  to 
see  some  of  you  go  over  that  rail  without  touching  it.” 

Without  any  apparent  effort  Dick  himself  walked  back 
some  forty  paces,  turned,  made  a  dash  for  the  hurdle  and 
cleared  it  at  a  bound. 

“Good!  Good!”  cried  Fred,  clapping  his  hands.  “I  didn’t 
believe  you  could  do  it.” 

“Can’t  you  do  it?”  Travis  asked. 

“I  don’t  know’.  I  could  go  over  it  like  a  horse,  landing  on 
my  hands  just  as  he  does  on  his  forefeet,  but  as  for  making 
such  a  leap  as  that  I’m  doubtful.” 

“Well,  can  you  leap  over  and  land  on  your  hands?”  Travi3 
asked.  “That’s  something  we’ve  never  seen  done  here  yet.” 

"Oh,  that’s  easy  enough.  One  doesn’t  need  to  take  a  run 
to  do  that,”  and  he  walked  up  to  the  rail,  went  over  it  head 
foremost,  landing  on  his  hands  without  touching  it,  and,  to 
the  very  great  astonishment  of  the  boys,  walked  a  few  paces 
away  on  his  hands  as  though  he  was  as  familiar  with  that 
mode  of  walking  as  with  his  feet. 

“Well,  that’s  something  new,”  remarked  several  of  them. 
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FRED  FEARNOT  AT  COLLEGE 


“I  believe  I  can  do  It  myself,  but  whether  I  can  retain  my 
balance  la  doubtful,”  said  Jack  Redding,  who  was  quite  an 
athlete  among  the  boys.  “At  afly  rate,  I’m  going  to  try  it,” 
and  he  made  the  effort,  cleared  the  rail  without  touching  it 
and  landed  on  his  hands;  but  the  weight  of  his  body  caused 
his  arms  to  give  way,  and  his  head  struck  the  ground  with 
a  thump  that  made  him  see  a  few  stars,  as  he  rolled  over  on 
the  track  amid  the  uproarious  laughter  of  his  classmates,  j 

“Why  didn’t  you  keep  your  arms  straight?”  laughed  Fred. 

“Didn’t  think  of  it,”  replied  Jack,  brushing  the  dust  from 
his  clothes.  “  I  cleared  the  rail,  though.  Now,  show  us  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

“Oh,  one  thing  at  a  time,”  replied  Fred.  “You  must  learn 
to  leap  gracefully  over  it  and  walk  away  on  your  hands  like 
an  inverted  gentleman.” 

“Inverted  gentleman?”  repeated  Travis,  as  if  trying  to 
catch  the  phrase.  “That’s  another  new  thing.  Remember 
that,  boys.  Inverted  gentleman.” 

“Why,  you  don’t  call  that  new,  do  you?”  asked  Fred. 

“Yes,  it’s  new  to  me.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  it.” 

“Great  Scott!  and  been  here  three  years,  too,  and  never 
heard  of  the  inverted  gentleman?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
embarrassed  gentleman,  and  the  nonplussed  gentleman,  and 
the  confused  gentleman?  I’m  afraid  you  fellows  haven’t  been 
making  much  progress  with  your  studies.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we’ve  heard  of  those  fellows,  and  have  actually 
seen  them,  but  never  the  inverted  chap.” 

“Well,  give  me  the  credit  for  that  one,  anyway,”  laughed 
Fred.  "Suppose  some  of  the  rest  of  you  try  it,  and  you’ll  find 
it-*no  of  the  best  exercises  for  the  development  of  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  imaginable.” 

“Yes,  but  how  about  the  muscles  of  the  head?”  asked  Dick 
Morrison.  “It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  dangerous.” 

"Not  half  as  dangerous  as  leaping  over  that  rail,  for  if  your 
feet  strike  it  you  land  on  your  head  with  a  great  deal  more 
force  than  if  you  went  over  head  foremost.  You  must  learn 
to  put  up  a  guard  that  will  keep  your  head  off  the  ground, 
for  that  is  no  place  for  a  gentleman’s  cranium.” 

Several  of  the  boys  tried  it,  each  of  whom  landed  on  his 
head  and  rolled  in  the  dust  just  as  Jack  had  done.  None  were 
hurt,  and  the  sport  afforded  no  end  of  fun.  Still  they  were 
anxious  to  have  Fred  attempt  the  leap  of  the  hurdle. 

"Oil,  I  don’t  wish  to  break  my  neck;  lower  it  about  two 
feet  and  I’ll  try  it,”  he  replied  to  their  frequent  urging,  but 
they  laughed  at  him  and  told  him  he  was  aAvay  behind  as  an  ! 
athlete  if  he  couldn’t  clear  the  hurdle  as  the  rest  of  them 
had  done.  , 

"Well,  I  won’t  make  a  run  for  it,”  he  said,  “for  in  that  case 
the  fall  would  be  dangerous;  so  I’ll  try  it  on  a  standing  leap.” 

"Standing  leap!”  exclaimed  Travis.  "You  couldn’t  do  it 
without  a  springboard.” 

"I  can’t,  eh?  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  this,”  and  with 
that  he  walked  up  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  hurdle,  gath¬ 
ered  himself  for  a  tremendous  muscular  effort,  and  went  over 
it  without  touching  it. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Phil  Forbes.  “The  fellow  is  a 
human  kangaroo!  ” 

"Why,  can’t  any  of  you  fellows  do  that?”  Fred  asked,  with 
a  rather  innocent  expression  of  astonishment  on  his  face. 

"No!"  blurted  out  several.  “There  are  no  India-rubber 
fakirs  in  this  crowd.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,”  retorted  Fred,  “that  India  rubber  is 
just  the  thing  you  need,  for  no  matter  what  pressure  that 
substance  is  subjected  to  it  returns  to  its  normal  condition 
when  the  force  is  removed;  and  a  little  of  it  in  your  mental 
make-up  might  prove  beneficial,  too,  for  there  is  nothing  like 
being  able  to  get  back  into  shape  again  when  you  are  knocked 
out,  physically  or  intellectually.  That  isn’t  any  gratuitous 
advice,  though." 

"Oh.  of  course  not.  It  is  simply  a  nonsensical  observation,” 
retorted  Phil. 

"Nevertheless,  I  hope  you  are  able  to  grasp  it,”  remarked 
Fred,  “for  every  little  thing  helps  a  man  along  who  Is  feeling 
a  bit  shaky.” 

Several  of  the  boys  attempted  to  clear  the  rail  by  standing 
leaps,  but  made  miserable  failures  of  it.  Two  of  them  got 
pretty  hard  falls  and  retired  from  the  exercise,  after  which  : 
Travis  and  Dick  put  up  two  more  rails,  at  distances  of  twenty 
feet  apart,  and  proceeded  to  leap  all  three  on  a  run,  which, 
at  beat,  was  an  extremely  difficult  feat  to  perforin. 

"That's  extremely  hard  to  do,”  said  one  of  the  boys,  “and! 
in  hurdle  leaping  the  winners  have  to  cl°ar  them.  If  one  I 
could  go  alow  and  make  the  leaps  it  wouldn’t  be  so  difficult  ”  ' 

“ Well,  hanged  if  I  don’t  try  It,"  remarked  Fred,  and  with 
that  he  stepped  back  Borne  thirty  or  forty  paces  to  get  Ills 


run,  dashed  at  the  first  hurdle,  cleared  it  easily,  pushed  f'  ” 
the  second,  which  he  also  cleared,  but  the  third  one  his  foot 
struck,  and  he  landed  on  his  two  hands,  went  over,  and  rose 
to  hi3  feet  without  his  body  touching  the  ground. 

“You  are  right,”  he  remarked.  “It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
do,  and  dangerous,  for  one  who  is  not  good  at  catching  on  his 
hands  is  liable  to  have  his  $eck  broken.” 

“Yes,”  assented  one  of  the  boys,  “several  of  us  have  been 
seriously  hurt  and  had  to  retire  from  the  sport  altogether. 
It’s  the  danger  of  the  thing  that  makes  it  attractive.  Last 
year  we  had  the  Harvard  Athletic  Club  down  here,  and  they 
beat  us  at  hurdle  leaping.  They  had  three  fellows  who  went 
over  the  hurdles  like  deer,  never  once  touching  them,  and 
we  lost  the  game  to  them  in  the  presence  of  ten  thousand 
people.  They  are  talking  about  challenging  us  again  this 
year.  ” 

“Well,  if  they  do,”  said  Fred,  “we  must  train  for  it.  Wo 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  anything  that  they  can.  That  trick 
of  going  over  the  rail  head  foremost  and  alighting  on  the 
hands  is  not  as  dangerous  as  the  running  leap,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  keep  the  balance  after  the  leap  is  made,  and  yet 
easy  to  do  when  one  is  on  his  guard  about  sustaining  the 
weight  of  his  body  on  his  arms.  Now,  I  can  leap  over  there, 
alight  on  my  hands,  leap  back  and  land  on  my  feet  without 
touching  the  rails.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it!”  blurted  out  several. 

“Oh,  you  don’t,  eh?  Any  of  you  want  to  pay  for  another 
supper?” 

“Yes,  I’ll  pay  for  one  if  you  can  do  it,”  said  Hal  Hendrix. 

“All  right,  boys;  mark  Hendrix  down  for  a  supper,”  and 
with  that  Fred  walked  to  the  rail,  dived  over  it  and  landed  on 
his  hands,  balanced  himself,  and  bending  his  arms  so  as  to 
lower  himself  almost  to  the  ground,  gave  an  upward  spring 
and  went  back  over  the  rail,  landing  on  his  feet,  making  a 
sort  of  semi-circle  as  he  did  so. 

“Where  in  thunder  did  you  get  the  spring  for  that  second 
leap?”  Travis  asked. 

“In  the  arms,”  he  replied.  “You  fellows  seem  to  have  been 
training  the  muscles  of  your  legs  only.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it,”  returned  Travis,  “for  in  the  boat 
races  the  force  isMn  the  arms.  In  swinging  the  dumbbell 
the  force  is  there,  and  in  throwing  quoits  it’s  the  same  thing.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred;  “so  it  is  when  you  scratch  your  head, 
and  in  each  case  it  is  supported  and  backed  by  the  body,  but 
when  you  are  standing  on  your  hands  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  on  the  arnis.  I  wouldn’t  advise  a  fat  man  to  try  it,  but 
it’s  easy  to  do  when  you  once  master  it.” 

“How  did  you  master  it?”  Phil  Forbes  asked. 

“By  constant  practice,”  replied  Fred,  and  then,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  added,  "and  a  padded  cap  on  my  head.” 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course!”  laughed  several  of  the  boys.  “And 
it  wants  to  be  well  padded,  too.” 

After  a  good  deal  more  of  running  and  jumping  the  boys 
donned  their  regular  suits  and  went  out  on  the  campus. 
Quite  a  number  of  them  were  disposed  to  test  Fred’s  other 
qualities,  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  something  on  which  they 
could  run  him.  They  all  carried  canes,  and  it  was  a  rule  that 
only  the  seniors  could  do  so.  Dick  had  loaned  one  to  Fred, 
and  he  was  quietly  using  it  to  walk  with  when  Phil  Forbes 
raised  his  and  brushed  his  hat  from  his  head  with  it.  Quick 
as  a  flash  Fred  turned  to  reciprocate,  when  Phil  put  up  a 
guard  like  a  man  familiar  with  fencing. 

“Oh,  you  think  you  can  keep  it  on,  do  you?”  said  Fred, 
whirling  his  cane  in  a  circle  that  was  truly  bewildering  to 
Phil,  and  the  next  moment  the  hat  was  sent  flying.  Tho 
boys  laughed,  and  both  picked  up  their  hats. 

^  again,  suggested  Phil,  making  a  pass  at  him. 

To  oblige  you,  yes,  returned  Fred,  and  they  went  at  It 
again,  while  the  others  formed  a  circle  around  them.  Again 
Fred  deftly  removed  his  hat  for  him,  saying: 

"We  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  you  can’t  stand  before  me 

\\ltn  your  hat  on,  my  son.  You  should  have  more  respect 
for  your  superiors.” 

Some  one  picked  up  the  hat  and  placed  it  back  on  Phil’s 


uir  witn  it  till  you  ask  permission,”  said  Fred,  sending  i 
fljing  again  Phils  face  flushed,  and  he  made  a  pass  t< 

crack  j  red  s  head,  but  it  was  parried  and  one  given  in  turn— 
not  a  hard  one,  but  just  enough  to  make  him  mad.  He  was  * 
good  fencer  in  the  clubroom,  but  was  no  match  for  Fred 
who  coolly  uncovered  him  every  time  he  put  his  hat  on. 
Hold  up  now!"  he  angrily  exclaimed. 

“I  will  when  you  ask  permission  to  put  on  your  hat.  Tot 
knoclvDi  mine  off  without  warning,  au  unpardonable  iibert\ 
with  a  gentleman,  you  know.”  J 
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“That’s  right!"  laughed  Travis.  “He  should  have  chal¬ 
lenged  you  to  a  test.  Make  him  ask  permission.” 

“He  can’t  do  it,”  said  Phil,  who  simply  let  his  hat  lie  where 
it  had  fallen  and  glared  at  Fred. 

“Oh,  you’ve  turned  Quaker,  have  you?"  said  Fred.  “Really, 
thee  should  be  made  to  do  penance  for  this  impudence.  I 
fear  thy  early  training  in  good  manners  was  extremely  de¬ 
ficient,’’  and  he  proceeded  to  punch  him  in  various  places  with 
his  cane.  “Thee  would  be  a  bad  man  if  thee  knew  how,  but 
verily,  a  youth  of  thy  aspirations  maketli  a  man  laugh.” 

Poor  Phil  was  in  a  consuming  rage  and  helpless.  He 
made  a  desperate  onslaught  on  his  tormentor  with  his  cane, 
only  to  have  every  blow  or  thrust  parried,  amid  the  uproari¬ 
ous  laughter  of  his  classmates. 

“Verily,  it’s  a  wise  lad  who  knows  what  he  cannot  do,” 
remarked  Fred.  “Some  are  born  wise,  some  have  a  little 
wisdom  given  them,  and  still  others  have  it  thumped  into 
them  without  charge.  I  perceiv^  that  thee  desires  free  les¬ 
sons  in  the  art  of  taking  care  of  thyself.” 

“Oh,  let  up  on  that!  ”  exclaimed  Forbes.  “You  are  too  much 
for  me.” 

"Verily,  thee  but  speak  the  truth,”  laughed  Fred.  “Thee 
may  wear  thy  hat,  and  may  it  teach  thee  the  solemn  truth 
that  there  are  other  pebbles  on  the  beach  besides  thyself.” 

Jack  Redding  handed  Phil’s  hat  to  him,  and  Fred  extended 
his  »hand  with  the  remark: 

“Don’t  be  angry,  old  chap;  any  other  fellow  would  have 
fared  the  same  way.” 

Phil  shook  hands  with  him,  while  Jack  drew  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  his  pocket  to  brush  the  dust  from  the  hat. 

Let  me  show  you  how  to  do  that,  Jack,”  said  Fred,  taking 
the  handkerchief  and  tearing  it  in  two. 

“One  dollar,  please,”  said  Jack,  extending  his  hand  toward 
him.  “That’s  what  it  cost  me.” 

“What!  One  dollar  for  a  rag  like  that!  Never!  Take  it 
back,”  and  he  rolled  it  into  a  ball  and  laid  it  in  his  hand, 
amid  uproarious  laughter.  Jack  opened  it  and  found  it  whole 
again. 

"A  fakir,  by  all  that’s  holy!”  exclaimed  Travis,  as  he 
looked  at  the  handkerchief. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RACKET  AT  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

Fred  had  succeeded  not  only  in  making  friends  with  his 
classmates,  but  also  in  proving  to  them  that  he  was  well  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  against  any  or  all  of  them.  Perhaps 
no  one  in  the  class  bore  him  any  ill-will,  except  Forbes,  who 
had  suffered  severely  at  his  hands,  both  in  repartee  and 
action,  yet  he  had  so  good-naturedly  shaken  hands  with  him 
that  every  one  supposed  that  the  incident  had  been  forgotten; 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  Had  his  classmates  not  laughed 
at  him  so  uproariously  he  would  perhaps  have  thought  no 
more  about  it,  but,  like  the  majority  of  mankind,  Phil  was 
very  far  from  being  proof  against  ridicule. 

During  the  evening  that  followed  the  events  that  took  place 
on  the  athletic  ground  a  half  dozen  of  the  seniors  called  on 
Fred  and  Dick  at  their  boarding-house,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  and  hearing  more  of  the  new  recruit  to  their  ranks. 
Fred  was  in  his  room  studying,  when  Jack  Redding  entered 
and  told  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  boys,  who  were  waiting 
for  him  in  Dick’s  apartment. 

“Sorry  to  hear  it,  Jack,”  he  said,  “for  I  wanted  to  give  at 
least  an  hour  to-night  to  my  lessons.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  do  it,”  returned  Jack,  “for  if  you  don’t  join 

them  they’ll  join  you.”  ^ 

“Yes,  I  suppose  they  will,”  he  replied,  closing  his  book  and 
rising  to  his  feet.  “If  they  call  every  evening  I’ll  have  to 
secure  a  den  somewhere  else  and  slip  away  to  it,  foi  I  m  here 
for  work  and  not  play.” 

“You’ve  heard  of  the  old  saying,  haven’t  you,  that  all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jaek  a  dull  boy?”  said  Redding. 

“Oh,  yes;  but  I  think  that  rule  goes  contrary  sometimes, 
particularly  in  your  case,  for  you  are  very  dull  indeed  and 
play  more  than  you  work.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  laughed  Jack;  “I  would  much  rather  grow 
up  a  dull  man  than  to  die  young,  so  come  along  and  see  the 

hoys.  w 

Fred  accompanied  him  to  Phil’s  room,  which  he  found  blue 

with  cigar  smoke.  , 

■  T;  k  .  a  seat  and  have  a  smoke,”  greeted  Travis  as  he  came 

in. 

"Thank  you;  I’ll  take  the  seat,  and  will  have  to  take  the 


smoke,  too,  simply  because  one  couldn’t  breathe  in  here  with¬ 
out  doing  so,”  and  with  that  he  walked  to  the  two  windows, 
raised  them  both  and  took  his  seat  near  one  of  them. 

“What’s  the  matter  Don’t  you  smoke?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“No,  I  haven’t  learned  any  of  the  small  vices  yet.” 

“Well,  it’s  time  you  were  learning.  It’s  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  class  for  every  one  to  smoke  the  very  best  cigars  in  the 
market.  ” 

“Well,  that’s  a  rule  that  is  better  for  one  to  ignore  than 
observe.  It’s  a  violation  of  a  natural  law  for  a  man  to  make  a 
smokestack  of  himself,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  shaped 
differently.” 

“Oh,  none  of  that,  now;  we  are  not  here  for  a  lecture  on 
our  shortcomings.  If  you  don’t  smoke,  we’ll  smoke  you. 
Come  on,  boys,”  and  Travis  moved  his  chair  up  alongside 
of  Fred,  as  did  all  the  others,  and  began  puffing  ^moke  at  him. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  what  their  intentions  were— to  either 
make  him  sick  or  smoke  him  out. 

“Say,  boys,”  said  he,  holding  his  nose  between  his  thumb 
and  index  finger,  “do  you  call  those  cigars  the  best  in  the 
market?” 

“Yes,”  said  Travis,  puffing  a  cloud  of  smoke  at  him.  “They 
are  twenty-five-centers.  Don’t  you  like  ’em?” 

“No,  I  don’t,  and  I  can  hardly  conceive  how  a  civilized 
man  can  smoke  such  vile  things.  They  are  worse  than  any 
two-for-a-nickel  I  ever  saw.” 

“Oh,  you  never  smelled  the  smoke  of  a  good  cigar  before,” 
retorted  Phil  Forbes,  who  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to 
give  him  a  stab  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself. 
“These  are  fine  Havanas — cost  twenty-five  dollars  a  thousand 
— regular  twenty-five-centers.” 

“I  detect  at  least  twenty-five  different  scents  in  them,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred.  “I  have  a  box  of  cigars  in  my  room  that  are 
cigars.  I  brought  them  with  me  to  present  them  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college,  but  I  found  that  he  doesn’t  smoke,  so  they 
are  on  my  hands  yet.  If  you’ll  just  throw  those  stinkers  out 
of  the  window  here  I’ll  get  the  box  and  turn  you  loose  on 
them.” 

“Done!”  exclaimed  Travis,  hurling  his  cigar  through  the 
window,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  all  others. 

“Now  get  this  smoke  out  of  here,  for  it  v/ould  be  a  sacri¬ 
lege  to  let  it  mix  with  the  wreaths  from  genuine  Havanas.” 

Jack  opened  a  window  on  the  other  side  'of  the  room,  and 
the  gentle  breeze  that  was  blowing  soon  drove  all  the  smoke 
out,  whereupon  Fred,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  boys,  went 
to  his  room,  opened  his  trunk  and  took  from  4t  a  box  of 
cigars,  with  which  he  returned  to  the  party  in  Dick’s  quar¬ 
ters.  There  he  opened  it  and  exposed  to  view  a  lot  of  brown 
beauties  whose  aroma  filled  the  room. 

“Just  smell  of  them,”  said  he,  holding  the  box  under  the 
noses  of  several  of  the  boys. 

“Oh,  let  us  smoke  ’em,”  said  they  as  each  took  one  from 
the  box,  which  Fred  laid  on  the  table,  and  immediately  struck 
matches  and  began  smoking. 

Instantly  the  room  was  filled  with  a  stifling  odor,  and  the 
boys  looked  at  each  other  and  then  at  Phil,  who  coolly  asked: 

“How  do  you  like  ’em?” 

For  reply  Travis  sent  his  flying  through  the  window,  turned 
to  Dick  and  asked: 

“Have  you  got  a  gun  here?” 

•  “No,”  replied  Dick.  “Use  the  cuspidor.” 

Three  of  the  boys  ran  to  one  of  the  windows  and  leaned 
out  for  fresh  air. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked.  “You  can’t 
bluff  me  that  way.  These  are  fine  cigars.” 

“Say,  boys,”  called  Jack,  “let's  go  out  to  the  cemetery  and 
bury  ourselves.-” 

“Oh,  wait  till  I’m  dead!”  retorted  another,  staggering  to 
the  window  and  leaning  over  the  other  two  who  had  pos¬ 
session  of  it. 

“What  in  thunder  is  the  matter  with  you  fellows?”  Fred 
asked.  But  by  that  time  the  three  windows  in  the  room  were 
occupied  by  the  party  of  seniors,  all  gasping  for  a  whiff  of 
fresh  air.  The  next  moment  Fred  began  singing,  in  a  clear 
baritone,  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  and  not  until  he  had 
finished  two  verses  did  one  of  the  boys  turn  his  head  to  look 
at  him.  The  passing  breeze  had  emptied  the  room  of  the  vile 
odor,  and  they  were  all  relieved. 

“Say,  can’t  you  fellows  sing?”  Fred  asked.  “Haven’t  you 
got  a  glee  club  here?” 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  said  Travis,  “where  did  you  get  those 
cigars?” 

“In  New#York,  of  course.  What  do  you  think  of  them?” 

"I  don’t  know  what  to  think  of  them.  I’d  like  a  few 
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though,  In  order  to  get  judgment  of  some  friends  of  mine 
about  them.” 

“All  right,  help  yourself,”  and  Travis  took  half  a  dozen  of 
them  from*  ihe  box,  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  the  others 
followed  his  example,  after  which  Fred  closed  the  box  and 
placed  it  on  the  mantel. 

At  that  moment  they  were  startled  by  a  rap  on  the  door. 
Dick  opened  it  and  found  the  landlady  there. 

“Mr.  Morrison,”  she  said,  “who  in  the  world  was  it  singing 

in  here?” 

“It  was  Fearnot.  Do  you  wish  to  have  us  throw  him  out?” 

“No,  indeed!  But  the  ladies  want  you  to  bring  him  down¬ 
stairs,  for  he  certainly  has  a  most  beautiful  voice.” 

"Say,  boys,"  whispered  Fred,  "light  those  cigars,  quick!’ 

“Not  on  your  life!”  said  Dick.  "I’ll  brain  the  man  wrho 
strikes  a  match.” 

“Oh,  we  can’t  let  you  smoke  downstairs,”  said  the  landlady, 
who  overheard  the  remark.  “Do  please  come  down,  Mr. 
Fearnot,  and  sing  for  us.” 

"Madam,  that  v/as  Mr.  Forbes,  not  me,”  returned  Fred,  “and 
I  agree  with  you  that  he  has  a  most  beautiful  voice,  and  far 
sweeter  than  his  breath.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Forbes.  “Who’s  got  a  bowie-knife?” 

“Come  on,  let’s  go  downstairs,”  urged  Travis.  “They  say 
music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  and  unless 
something  soothes  me  pretty  soon  I’ll  do  murder.”  So  they 
all  arose  and  followed  the  landlady  downstairs,  where  were 
five  young  ladies  in  the  parlor  waiting  for  them.  They  had 
all  met  before,  hence  no  introduction  was  necessary.  Two  of 
the  young  ladies  were  excellent  performers  on  the  piano,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  one  of  them  was  playing  to  Fred’s  sing¬ 
ing.  They  wrere  all  charmed,  for  he  really  had  a  fine  voice 
which  he  had  cultivated  quite  beyond  the  average.  Some 
three  or  four  of  the  seniors  also  chimed  in  with  him,  and  for 
an  hour  or  more  they  had  a  jolly  time.  The  seniors  were 
careful  not  to  provoke  any  repartee  from  Fred  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  ladies,  for  they  had  thus  early  learned  to  respect 
his  powers  in  that  line.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  no 
attempts  to  excell  any  of  them  in  singing  or  anything  else, 
but  whatever  he  did  was  well  done.  He  complimented  the 
two  young  ladies  for  their  skill  at  the  piano,  and  applauded 
a  recitation  given  by  one  of  the  seniors  with  a  heartiness  that 
pleased  him  immensely. 

A  couple  of  hours  passed  before  they  could  get  away  from 
the  ladies  and  return  upstairs  to  Morrison’s  quarters,  where 
Travis  asked  Fred  if  he  had  any  cigars  that  were  not  quite  so 
sanguinary  as  the  ones  he  had  already  produced. 

“No,”  he  replied.  “Those  are  of  special  manufacture  and 
are  very  expensive.” 

“You  haven’t  presented  any  of  them  to  the  president  of  the 
college,  have  you?” 

"Oh,  no;  he  doesn’t  smoke.” 

“Well,  It’s  a  pity  that  he  -doesn’t,  for  had  he  go-tten  one  of 
them  between  his  teeth  you  would  never  have  been  able  to 
get  inside  of  the  enclosure,  much  less  tha  senior  class.” 

“Oh,  come,  now,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  won’t  hear  any  remarks 
derogatory  of  those  cigars.  I  insist  that  they  are  better  than 
any  you  have  ever  smoked  in  your  life.” 


leaf  fellows,  I  brought  an  automatic  smoker  along  with  me 
and  I  can  give  you  puff  for  puff  with  it." 

"Bring  it  out  and  let  us  see  it,”  said  Travis,  whereupon 
Fred  v/ent  to  his  room  and  a  few  minutes  later  returned 
with  a  rubber  bulb  about  the  size  of  his  fist  which  had  two 
nozzles  to  it.  He  placed  a  cigar  in  one  of  the  nozzles,  held  a 
lighted  match  to  it  and  began  pressing  the  bulb  as  one  does  a 
rubber  syringe,  and,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  seniors, 
clouds  of  smoke  came  through  the  other  nozzle. 

"There  you  are!”  he  laughed.  "If  any  of  ych  fellow’s  come 
around  me  puffing  vile  cheroots  in  my  face  I  guess  I  can  hold 
my  hand  with  you.  My  father  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
through  him  I  got  on  to  all  your  tricks  a  long  time  ago. 
Forewarned  -is  forearmed,  you  know.” 

"Well,  I  guess  you’re  the  first  one  who  ever  came  here  pre¬ 
pared  for  emergencies,”  laughed  Travis,  who  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  entertained  a  very  exalted  idea  of  Fred’s  capacity  to  take 
care  of  himself. 

The  visitors  left  at  a  late  hour,  and  Fred  and  the  others 
retired  soon  after. 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  during  which  Fred  studied  per¬ 
haps  harder  than  any  one  at  the  college.  Often  while  every 
one  else  in  the  house  was  soundly  sleeping  he  was  poring 
over  his  studies  up  in  his  room,  with  the  result  that  he 
gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  the  head  of  the  class,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  the  seniors  and  the  very  great  chagrin  of  not 
a  few  of  them.  The  two  suppers  he  had  won  on  the  day  he 
first  appeared  at  the  athletic  grounds  w’ere  given  at  a  swell 
restaurant  in  the  city,  where  for  three  hours  hilarity  reigned 
supreme.  Toasts  and  jokes  went  around,  songs  wrere  sung, 
i  in  all  of  which  Fred  held  his  owrn  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  urging  of  the  seniors,  he 
managed  to  avoid  joining  any  of  their  secret  societies  during 
his  first  month  at  college,  for  he  understood  but  too  well  that 
the  initiatory  ceremonies  were  the  very  cream  of  collegiate 
barbarity.  He  expected  to  join  them  before  leaving  Yale,  but 
took  his  own  time  about  doing  so. 

Despairing  of  thus  getting  him  in  their  power,  Travis, 
Forbes,  Hendrix  and  two  others  decided  to  take  him  in  hand 
by  holding  him  up  on  a  dark  night  and  putting  him  through 
a  course  of  exercises  that  wmuld  compensate  for  the  many  dis¬ 
appointments  he  had  given  them. 

He  was  in  his  room  one  night,  poring  over  ‘his  books,  when 
a  message  was  sent  him  to  come  ever  to  Hendrix's  quarters, 
some  three  blocks  away,  and  join  a  party  at  a  midnight  sup¬ 
per.  Both  Jack  and  Dick  being  engaged,  he  had  to  decline  the 
invitation  or  else  go  alone.  He  decided  finally  to  go,  and 
when  about  half-way  across  the  green,  where  it  was  quite  dark 
under  the  shadow's  of  the  great  elms,  he  was  suddenly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  five  men  with  masks  on  their  faces.  They  fell 
upon  him,  seized  both  his  arms,  grasped  his  legs,  and  started 
off  -with  him  in  the  direction  of  the  fountain.  Not  one  of  them 
uttered  a  word.  He  knew  well,  however,  that  they  were  hi3 
classmates  who  w'ould  not  betray  themselves  by  their  voices. 

"Say,  v/hat  are  you  boys  up  to?”  he  asked,  but  they  made 
no  reply. 

“Put  me  down  on  my  feet,”  he  suggested,  “and  I’ll  go  along 
with  you.” 


"Well,  I’m  sorry  you  don’t  smoke,”  replied  Travis,  “for 
there  is  more  comfort  in  a  good  cigar  than  in  anything  else 
one  can  indulge  in.” 

"Well,  you  fellows  didn’t  seem  to  enjoy  those  at  all,  and 
yet  they  cost  fifty  cents  apiece.  I  think  they  lay  ’way*  over 
your  twenty-five-centers,  and  when  you  come  blowing  your 
vile  smoko  in  my  face  again  I’ll  have  an  automatic  smoker 
ready  for  you  to  return  the  compliment  for  me.” 

“An  automatic  smoker?”  sard  Travis.  “I  never  saw  one.” 

"The  deuce  you  haven’t!  And  you  come  from  Baltimore, 
too!  ” 

“Yes,  I  come  from  Baltimore,  but  never  heard  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  smoker  before.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “For  a  regular 
out-and-out  tow-headed  jay  you  take  the  entire  haystack!” 

“Oh,  I  guess  that’s  just  a  phrase  of  yours,  like  the  ‘inverted 
gentleman.’  There  i3  no  such  thing  as  an  automatic  smoker, 
because  it  wouldn’t  pay  the  inventor  of  one  to  bother  with  it. 
A  man  who  smokes  doesn’t  need  one,  and  one  who  doesn't 
wouldn’t  have  it.” 

“Oh,  you  are  a  fine  logician!”  laughed  Fred.  “The  majority  j 
of  smokers  look  upon  a  man  with  a  certain  degree  of  pity,  ! 
and  not  a  little  contempt,  who  doesn't  indulge  in  the  weed  as 
they  do.  I  once  heard  a  Chinaman  say  that  the  ‘Melican  man  I 
heap  big  foolee’  for  playing  ball  when  ho  could  hire  some 
one  else  to  do  it  for  him,  so  to  keep  even  with  you  cabbage- 


All  the  answer  he  received  was  a  series  of  chuckles.  He 
saw  they  were  bearing  him  to  the  fountain,  in  which  the  water 
was  about  three  feet  in  depth.  The  two  who  had  hold  of  his 
arms  felt  the  grasp  of  his  hands  in  their  coat-collars,  but  evi¬ 
dently  suspected  that  it  was  to  keep  himself  from  falling. 
They  seen  discovered  their  mistake,  for  when  they  reached 
the  fountain  they  began  swaying  him  back  and  forth  in  order 
to  get  an  impetus  that  would  send  him  far  over  into  the 
basin.  A  voice  counted  hoarsely,  “One — two — three!"  and  he 
felt  himself  hurled  over  into  the  water,  but  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  two  whose  coat-collars  he  held  on  to  like  grim 
death.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  held  the  two  under  water, 
their  heads  almost  touching  the  bottom.  They  struggled  in 
vain  to  release  themselves  from  his  grasp,  but  he  held  them 
there  until  he  was  satisfied  they  had  svrallowed  water  enough 
to  make  them  sick  and  almost  unconscious.  Then  he  raised 
them  up,  quietly  tossed  them  over  out  of  the  basin  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  They  lay  lhnp  on  the  ground,  while  the  other 
three  seized  him  to  throw  him  back  into  the  water.  They  sue* 
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third  remained  in  Fred's  grasp  and  was  ducked  until  he 
begged  for  mercy. 

“W  hat’s  tke  matter  with  you?”  Fred  laughed.  “Ain’t  you 
fond  of  water?”  and  with  that  he  soused  his  head  under 
again,  where  he  held  him  until  he  was  more  than  half 
drowned.  The  other  two,  who  had  scrambled  out,  took  to 
their  heels  to  avoid  being  found  out. 

M  hen  he  let  the  poor  fellow  up  again,  the  latter  cried  out: 
‘^For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  drown  me!  ” 

“ghat’s  the  matter?  Can’t  you  swim?”  he  asked. 

”\es,  but  not  with  all  my  clothes  on.” 

“Oh,  well,  then,  get  out,”  and  with  that  he  tossed  him  over 
out  of  the  basin,  and  then  deliberately  swam  around  in  it  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  or  so,  after  which  he  climbed  out  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  boarding-house,  where  he  quietly  changed  his 
wet  clothes  for  dry  ones. 

“That’s  the  best  thing  I’ve  had  yet,”  he  chuckled  to  himself. 
“But  I'm  sorry,  though,  that  I  didn’t  suspect  it,  as  I  would 
have  put  on  a  different  suit.  It’s  all  right,  though,  for  I 
guess  they  didn’t  suspect  what  would  happen  any  more  than 
I  did.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

fred's  great  hurdle  leaping  and  what  followed  it. 

The  next  day  when  Fred  met  his  classmates  he  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  occurrence  of  the  night  before,  but  inquired  for 
two  of  their  number  who  were  missing.  One  was  Travis,  and 
the  other  Forbes.  Hendrix,  wrho  was  living  in  the  same  house 
with  Travis,  reported  that  he  was  a  little  under  the  weather 
that  morning. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Fred  asked. 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know.  He’s  feeling  all  out  of  sorts,  and  is 
really  quite  sick.” 

“The  deuce!  Is  that  so?  Is  the  doctor  with  him?” 

“Oh,  no;  he’s  not  sick  enough  for  that.” 

“Is  Forbes  sick,  too?” 

“I  don’t  know;  haven’t  seen  or  heard  from  him,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  if  Travis  is  ill.  I  started  to  his  place  last 
night,  but  met  some  fellows  on  the  way  and  had  so  much  fun 
with  them  I  forgot  all  about  the  supper.  Were  you  with 
them?” 

“No,”  replied  Hendrix,  which  was  as  far  from  the  truth  as 
the  South  Pole  is  from  the  North  Star. 

“Where  was  the  supper?”  Fred  asked. 

“We  had  it  in  Travis’  room.” 

“Then  I  guess  he  must  have  eaten  something  that  didn’t 
agree  with  him.  What  did  you  all  have?” 

Hal  named  over  a  number  of  dainty  dishes,  at  which  Fred 
smacked  his  lips,  with  the  remark: 

By  George!  I  missed  a  good  thing,  didn’t  I?” 

“You  bet  you  did!”  assented  Hendrix. 

"Did  you  have  anything  to  drink?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  plenty  of  it!  We  had  Chartreuse,  Widow-Cliquot  and 
Creme  de  Menthe.” 

“Ah,  come  off!”  blurted  out  Fred.  “I’ll  bet  you  had  nothing 
to  drink  but  water,  and  got  it  from  the  fountain  at  that.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Do  you  think  we  can’t 
afford  to  drink  anything  but  water?” 

Fred  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  winked  his  right 
eye  at  him,  remarking  in  an  undertone: 

“Don’t  mention  it,  chappy.  I  laughed  till  I  dislocated  my 
backbone  when  I  got  back  to  my  room  last  night,  and  had  to 
set  it  in  place  again  by  tying  myself  to*  the  bed-post.” 

Fred  was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  Hal  was  one  of  the  five 
assailants,  but  he  said  nothing  to  him  about  it.  He  invited 
him,  however,  to  go  with  him  to  Travis’  room.  He  declined, 
and  ’ Dick  Morrison  went  with  him. 

They  found  Travis  in  bed. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  old  man?”  Dick  asked  him. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  feel  all  broke  up  this  morning.  I’m 
afraid’  I've  got  a  fever.” 

“The  deuce!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “I  hope  not.  Let  me  feel 
your  pulse,”  and  taking  his  right  hand  in  his  he  felt  his  pulse, 
looking  wise  as  an  old  physician. 

•  You  haven’t  any  fever,”  he  remarked.  “Let  me  see  your 

tongue.” 

Travis  opened  his  mouth  and  pushed  out  his  tongue;  Fred 
)ry,/-(]  at.  it  for  a  few  momenta,  and  remarked: 

"You  must  have  eaten  salt  mackerel  for  supper  last  night, 
forejudging  from  the  appearance  of  your  tongue,  you  drank 

at  icaat  two  gallons  of  water.’’ 


“All  wrong,”  returned  Travis.  “I  never  eat  salt  mackerel, 
and  didn’t  touch  a  drop  of  water  during  the  whole  night.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his  head.  “Your  story 
and  the  color  of  your  tongue  don’t  agree.  You’ve  been  gorg¬ 
ing  yourself  with  water,  and  it  wasn’t  very  good  water, 
either.” 

”Oh,  you  are  no  physician,”  returned  Travis. 

“Well,  I  never  claimed  to  be,  but  I’m  something  of  a  physi¬ 
ologist  and  know  the  effect  of  too  much  water  on  the  human 
system.  If  you’ll  consult  a  regular  physician  he’ll  tell  you 
I  am  right.  You  haven’t  been  drinking  at  the  old  fountain 
on  the  green,  have  you?” 

“What  do  you  take  me  for — a  horse  or  a  cow?” 

“No.  I  notice,  though,  that  you  can’t  tell  the  truth  any 
more  than  a  horse  or  a  cow  can.” 

Travis  kept  a  straight  face  all  through  the  interview,  while 
Fred  sa,t  by  the  bedside  and  suggested  a  dozen  different  reme¬ 
dies  for  him  to  take,  all  of  which  he  promptly  declined. 

“Well,  then,  if  you  won’t  take  any  of  my  prescriptions,  let 
me  say  to  you  that  if  you  get  up,  put  on  your  bathing  suit, 
go  out  to  the  old  fountain  on  the  green  and  swim  around  in 
the  basin  a  while,  you’ll  feel  better.  The  hair  of  the  dog 
is  good  for  the  bite,  you  know.” 

“Say,  Dick,”  said  Travis,  “can’t  you  fire  him  out  through 
the  window  there,  or  take  him  with  you?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  Dick  asked. 

“Oh,  he’s  a  bore.  He  makes  me  tired.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  I’ll  leave  you,”  remarked  Fred, 
“but  let  me  tell  you  that  these  night  rackets  and  late  suppers 
will  use  up  a  fellow  in  the  end.  Another  gallon  of  water 
inside  of  you  last  night  would  have  finished  you.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Dick,  “how  do  you  know  he  drank 
so  much  water  last  night?” 

“Why,  he’s  water-logged  now,”  answered  Fred. 

“How  can  you  tell?” 

“Why,  by  looking  at  his  tongue.” 

“Get  him  out,  Dick,”  pleaded  Travis,  “or  else  lean  out  ol 
the  window'  there  and  call  the  police.  He’s  enough  to  make 
a  well  man  sick.” 

Fred  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  locked  at  him  for 
about  five  minutes,  but  Travis  failed  to  return  his  gaze. 

“Well,  come,  Dick,”  he  finally  said,  “let’s  go.  I  came  to 
comfort  him  and  do  what  I  could  for  him,  but  he’s  one  of 
those  fellows  who  are  very  cross  when  they  don't  feel  well,” 
and  with  that  they  left  the  house,  and  down  on  the  street 
Dick  asked: 

“Say,  Fred,  there’s  something  behind  all  this.  What  is  it?” 

“Well,  look  here,  now;  if  you  give  me  your  word  of  honor 
that  you  won’t  repeat  it  I’ll  tell  you  w'hat  it  is.” 

Of  course,  Dick  promised  not  to  repeat  it,  and  Fred  told  the 
story  of  the  fun  he  had,  at  the  fountain  on  the  green  with 
the  five  boys,  three  of  whom  he  named  as  Travis,  Hendrix 
and  Forbes. 

“I  couldn’t  swear  to  any  one  but  Forbes,  though,”  he  added, 
“for  I  recognized  his  voice  when  he  begged  me  not  to  drowm 
him.” 

“Oh,  spirit  of  Eli!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “I  would  have  given 
a  year  of  my  life  to  have  seen  that  racket.” 

“It  would  have  been  w'orth  more  than  that,”  laughed  Fred, 
“for  I  came  within  an  ace  of  drowning  two  of  them,  and  Tom 
Travis  w'as  one.  I  held  him  under  until  he  actually  ceased 
to  kick,  and  v'hen  I  threw  him  out  he  lay  limp  on  the  ground 
like  a  half-drowned  rat.  They  got  me  Into  the  wrater,  but  not 
once  was  a  hair  of  my  head  wet.” 

“Say,  Fred,  I’ll  pay  for  a  supper  for  the  class  if  you’ll  let 
me  tell  the  story,”  said  Dick. 

“Not  for  a  dozen  suppers,”  replied  Fred.  “Even  if  they 
should  tell  it  themselves  I  hold  you  to  your  promise  never 
to  let  it  be  known  that  I  have  said  anything  to  you  about  it, 
because  it  would  place  me  in  the  position  of  one  who  brags 
of  his  exploits.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Dick,  “I’ll  be  as  mum  as  a  clam.  But 
say,  let’s  go  and  see  Forbes.” 

“No,  we’ll  let  him  alone.  I  don’t  think  he  loves  me  much 
on  account  of  that  fencing  with  the  canes  the  other  day.  He 
has  never  invited  me  to  his  room,  and  I  won’t  go  there  until 
he  does.” 

Neither  Travis  nor  Forbes  showed  up  in  the  class  that  day, 
but  the  next  morning  they  were  on  hand,  both  looking  quite 
pale.  They  explained  to  the  teacher  that  they  had  been 
quite  ill  the  day  before  and  their  explanations  were  accepted. 

During  the  lessons  that  morning  an  extremely  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  came  up,  which  the  teacher  discussed  at  some  length  with 
them,  and  found  that  Fred  was  the  only  member  of  the  class 
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who  was  able  to  solve  It,  and  he  discussed  It  so  intelligently 
with  the  professor  that  the  latter  remarked: 

“I  see  you  understand  it  perfectly,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

“Well,  I  thought  I  did,  professor,”  he  replied,  ‘‘but  I  had 
to  wrestle  with  it  some  time  before  I  got  the  upper  hand 
of  it.” 

“Well,  will  you  kindly  explain  it  to  the  class?” 

“Certainly,”  and  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  faced  the  class, 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  professor,  and  proceeded  to  do  so, 
after  which  he  remarked,  turning  to  the  teacher: 

"I’m  afraftl  they  don’t  understand  it  now,  professor.” 

“Why  not?  I’m  sure  you  made  it  plain  enough.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  that;  it’s  simply  the  objection  that  the  class 
has  against  being  taught  by  the  youngest  member  in  it.” 

“Oh,  indeed!”  and  the  professor  scanned  the  faces  of  the 
seniors  over  his  glasses  until  he  seemed  to  assume  the  shape 
of  an  interrogation  mark.  “How  about  that,  young  gentle¬ 
men?  Is  there  any  one  among  you  who  entertains  such  an 
objection?” 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  several  of  the  seniors. 

“Well,  I  hope  not,  for  I  think  the  solution  of  the  problem 
was  very  clearly  rendered.” 

“All  the  same,  professor,”  said  Fred,  “I  sincerely  hope  that 
I  will  not  again  be  requested  to  perform  a  similar  service; 
for  if  I  am  put  up  as  a  sort  of  brevet  teacher  they  won’t  let 
me  play  with  them  on  the  campus  any  more,  on  account  of  the 
very  high  respect  they  have  for  the  faculty.” 

A  broad  smile  came  into  the  professor’s  face,  while  the 
seniors  chuckled  and  laughed  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way  at  the 
ingenious  way  Fred  had  turned  it. 

Out  on  the  athletic  grounds  that  afternoon  the  entire  class 
held  a  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  condemning  Fred  to 
pay  a  fine  in  the  shape  of  a  supper.  Fred  himself  voted  for 
it  and  in  a  neat  little  speech  expressed  the  hope  that  none 
of  them  would  call  for  water  during  the  feast. 

“Of  course  we  won’t,”  blurted  out  Travis.  “Water  is  always 
tabooed  on  such  occasions.” 

Fred  turned  and  looked  at  him  and  remarked: 

“On  account  of  a  recent  occurrence?”  whereupon  the  entire 
class  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“Where  does  the  laugh  come  in?”  he  asked,  as  though  sur¬ 
prised  at  iheir  hilarity,  at  which  they  laughed  all  the  more, 
which  caused  him  to  turn  to  Travis  and  ask  for  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

Tom  declared  that  he  couldn’t  explain  any  more  than  he 
could. 

“Are  you  fellows  trying  to  run  a  game  on  me?”  he  asked, 
looking  around  at  the  seniors.  “If  you  are,  let  me  tell  you 
that  I’m  something  of  a  runner  myself;  so  if  you  will  all  put 
on  your  running-suits  I’ll  lead  you  around  the  track  till  the 
last  one  of  you  falls  out.” 

“All  right!  All  right!”  and  the  entire  party  broke  for  the 
clubhouse,  where  they  donned  their  suits  for  the  exercise,  and 
adjourned  to  the  track.  There,  at  the  word  “go,”  they  started 
off  in  a  bunch,  every  one  trying  to  keep  ahead  of  the  others. 
Round  and  round  the  course  they  ran  till  they  had  circled 
it  four  times.  Then  they  began  to  drop  out  one  by  one  until 
only  Dick,  Travis,  Redding  and  two  others  remained,  with 
Fred  in  the  lead. 

“Come  ahead,  boys;  chow  the  stuff  you  are  made  of,”  sang 
out  Fred. 

“All  right;  we  are  with  you!”  several  of  them  answered. 

“Well,  keep  up  alongside  of  me,”  but  none  of  them  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so.  By  and  by  only  three  of  them  remained 
with  him;  the  others  had  dropped  out  from  exhaustion. 

“Put  up  the  hurdles,”  he  yelled,  as  he  passed  a  bunch  of  the 
others,  and  one  of  the  rails  was  placed  in  position  while  they 
were  circling  around  the  track. 

Fred  cleared  it  at  a  bound;  so  did  Dick,  but  Travis  and  the 
other  fell,  too  much  exhausted  from  the  long  run  to  make  it. 

“Put  up  the’ other!  ”  sang  out  Fred,  and  it  was  placed  in 
position  ready  for  them  as  he  and  Dick  came  around.  They 
both  cleared  them,  and  went  on  around  the  course.  The  third 
rail  was  placed  in  position,  and  as  they  neared  them  the  boys 
began  cheering,  for  none  of  them  believed  that  in  their  ex¬ 
hausted  condition  they  would  be  able  to  clear  all  three. 

Fred  went  over  the  first  and  second  rails,  with  Dick  al¬ 
most  at  his  side.  He  also  cleared  the  third  one,  amid  the 
uproarious  cheering  of  the  seniors,  and  started  on  around  the 
course  again.  When  he  had  gone  about  fifty  yards  he  looked 
back  and  saw  Dick  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  track,  with  a  party 
of  seniors  standing  over  him.  He  ceased  running  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  spot. 

"What’s  the  matter,  Dick?"  he  askod.  “Couldn’t  you  make 

it?” 


•  “No,  I  went  down,”  replied  Dick,  rising  to  a  sitting  position 

and  pulling  himself  together. 

"Well,  you  did  pretty  well,  anyhow',”  and  he  extended  his 
hand  to  him,  pulled  him  to  his  feet  and  led  him  back  into 
the  clubhouse. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Fearnot?”  one  of  the  young  men  asked 
him. 

“Fresh  as  a  morning-glory,”  he  replied.  “I  can  clear  them 
again.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.  You’ve  been  around  the  course  eleven 
times.” 

“Well,  hang  your  incredulity!  Keep  it  to  yourself.” 

“I’ll  go  a  hundred  that  you  can’t  do  it,”  retorted  the  other 
senior. 

“The  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,”  remarked  Fred, 
wheeling  squarely  around,  and  he  ran  out  to  the  track  again 
and  went  dashing  over  the  course  as  though  he  had  not  made 
the  run  once  during  the  day.  He  cleared  all  three  hurdles 
amid  the  wildest  cheering  of  his  classmates. 

“Now,  if  there  are  any  more  idiots  here  who  want  to  burn 
their  father’s  money,  let  them  show  up.” 

“Well,  give  me  a  chance  to  win  back  my  hundred,”  retorted 
the  loser. 

“Not  unless  you  double  the  bet,”  answered  Fred. 

“I’ll  do  it!”  And  Fred  again  dashed  around  the  track,  not 
going  at  full  speed,  however,  and  he  easily  cleared  the  three 
hurdles  in  success,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of  every 
one  presnt. 

“Now,  my  son,  he  said  to  the  senior  who  had  so  persist¬ 
ently  pushed  his  money  at  him,  “I’ll  go  you  one  thousand 
against  five  hundred  that  I  can  repeat  it.” 

Every  one  on  the  grounds  looked  at  the  other,  wht>  hesitated 
a  few  moments  and  finally  remarked: 

“I  guess  three  hundred  is  enough  for  me  to  lose  to-day.” 

“Well,  that’s  just  what  it’s  cost  you,”  replied  Fred.  “That’s 
just  enough  for  the  little  lesson  you  have  learned.” 

The  seniors  made  a  dash  for  him,  took  him  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  bore  him  into  the  clubhouse;  he  had  showm  that  he 
possessed  endurance  that  appeared  simply  marvelous  to  them. 
It  was  a  feat  they  had  never  seen  performed  on  those  grounds 
before,  and  they  were  highly  enthusiastic  over  it. 

“Say,  boys,”  sang  out  one  of  them,  “we  must  challenge 
Harvard.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  chorused  the  whole  crowd.  “And  -we’ll  make 
Fearnot  our  leader.” 

“Better  not  do  that,  boys,”  said  Fred.  “It  will  take  a  deal 
of  hard  practice,  which  I  really  haven’t  time  to  devote  to  it." 

“That  don’t  go,”  said  one  of  them.  “They  -walloped  us 
last  year,  and  we  want  revenge.” 

"Well,  if  I  take  it,  it  will  be  on  condition  that  every  man 
of  you  train  with  me  and  obey  orders.” 

“We’ll  do  it!  We’ll  do  it!”  they  answered  him  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm. 

“All  right,  then;  no  late  suppers,  but  hard  work.  In  fact, 
the  hardest  work  you  ever  did  in  your  life,  for  it  takes  the 
toughest  kind  of  training  to  reach  the  point  of  endurance  that 
I  have.” 

,  “What  sort  of  training?”  one  of  them  asked. 

“Simply  running  and  leaping,  keeping  even  with  me  and 
following  instructions.  You’ll  think  it’s  fun  for  a  while,  but 
when  you  get  down  to  hard-pan  it  will  be  tough  -work.” 

“Do  you  want  us  all  to  train?" 

“Yes,  and  when  the  contest  comes  we’ll  pick  out  the  best 
and  let  the  others  go.  They  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  train¬ 
ing,  which,  if  they  know  how  to  utilize  it,  will  last  them  all 
of  their  lives.” 

“Say,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  you  won  from  Atkinson?"  one  of  the  boys  asked. 

I  don  t  know  yet,  for  I  haven’t  seen  the  color  of  it,"  he 
replied,  at  which  the  crowd  laughed,  and  Atkinson  remarked 
that  he  could  give  him  a  check  for  it  right  there. 

"And  I  am  no  idiot,  either,”  he  added. 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!”  laughed  Fred.  “I  used  that  ex¬ 
pression  simply  to  show  you  that  it’s  perfectly  idiotic  for  a 
man  to  bet  that  I  can’t  do  anything  that  I  claim  I  can;  for 
I  never  say  that  I  can  do  a  thing  unless  I  know  that  I  can  I 
learned  some  time  ago  never  to  bet  against  a  man's  own 
trick. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  YALE  SENIORS  CHALLENGE  HARVARD. 

The  resolution  to  challenge  Harvard  to  a  foot  race  ami 
hurdle  leaping  woke  up  nil  Yale  college.  The  freshmen  ami 
sophomores  became  as  enthusiastic  as  the  seniors  themselves, 
ami  soon  tko  entire  city  caught  the  fever,  for  they  knew  that 
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it  meant  a  holiday  and  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  quar¬ 
ters;  that  old  graduates  of  Yale  for  years  back  would  show 
up.  renew  acquaintances  and  spend  money  freely  while  the 
spirit  of  jollity  and  rivalry  held  sway. 

The  seniors  immediately  reorganized  their  club,  and  a 
challenge  to  Harvard  was  issued  in  due  form. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred  a  day  or  two  later  on  the  athletic 
grounds,  “we  must  get  down  to  hard  work;  for  a  few  days 
we  will  simply  exercise- for  the  benefit  of  our  muscles.  We 
must  course  around  the  track,  hot  so  much  to  see  who  can 
sprint  the  fastest,  but  who  can  stand  it  longest.  Now  come 
ahead,”  and  he  started  off  with  the  entire  class  about  him, 
and  for  a  full  half  hour  kept  it  up  without  a  moment’s  cessa¬ 
tion.  by  which  time  many  of  them  were  so  severely  winded 
as  to  drop  down  on  the  grass  when  the  run  ceased.  Not  a  few 
of  them  protested  that  such  exercising  was  overtaxing  their 
strength,  and  that  to  keep  it  up  would  so  weaken  them  that 
Harvard  would  walk  away  with  them. 

“You  didn’t  train  this  way  last  year,  did  you?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  of  course  not.” 

“Well,  that’s  why  Harvard  beat  you.  Now,  I  want  no  com¬ 
plaining;  those  of  you  who  can’t  stand  it  had  better  drop 
out,  get  your  rocking-chairs  and  look  on,  for  unless  you  train 
just  as  I  wish  you  to  I’ll  be  the  first  to  drop  out  myself.  I’m 
satisfied,  though,  there  are  at  least  six  or  eight  of  you  who, 
if  you  will  stick  to  me,  can  win  with  hands  down.” 

“We’ll  stick  with  you  to  the  last  hurdle,”  sang  out  several 
of  them. 

“All  right,  then;  we’ve  had  enough  for  to-day.  Now,  every 
fellow  of  you  take  a  bath  and  a  hard  rub-down,  and  in  a  few 
days  you’ll  find  yourself  becoming  supple  and  tough.  You 
must  avoid  drinking  too  much  water  after  running,  for  that 
is  bad.  Take  just  enough  to  quench  your  thirst  and  wait  a 
while  before  repeating  it.” 

They  passed  an  hour  or  so  in  the  clubroom  after  the  exer¬ 
cise,  talking  the  matter  over,  for  they  were  full  of  enthusiasm 
over  the  coming  contest. 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  called  out  Travis,  “why  not  make  two 
days’  game  of  it?” 

“Because  one  day  is  enough,  unless  you  can  have  an  entire 
change  of  program.” 

“Well,  why  not  have  a  change?” 

“What  sort  of  change?”  Fred  asked. 

“A  straight  foot  race.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  he  replied,  “because  the  first  day  would 
be  racing  as  well  as  leaping.  Better  be  satisfied  with  one 
day,”  and  so  they  voted  to  confine  the  contest  to  racing  and 
hurdle  leaping  alone. 

That  evening  Fred  was  poring  over  his  studies  in  his  room 
when  he  heard  a  tap  at  his  door,  and  on  opening  it  found  a 
party  of  seniors,  who  marched  in  and  took  possession  of  his 
quarters. 

“Put  up  your  books,”  said  Travis.  “We’ve  come  to  hold  a 
seance  with  you.” 

“Oh,  go  and  sit  up  with  a  live  corpse  somewhere,”  sug¬ 
gested  Fred.  “I  must  master  my  lessons  for  to-morrow,  and 
have  no  time  to  waste  on  idle  fellows.” 

“Idle  fellows,  eh?  You’re  extremely  complimentary  to  your 

visitors.” 

“Yes,  I  mean  to  be.  I  came  here  to  graduate  with  you 
fellows,  who  are  far  ahead  of  me,  and  really  I  think  it  un¬ 
kind  of  you  to  get  In  my  way  so  as  to  bring  my  gray  hairs 

in  sorrow  down  to  the  grave.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  turn  your  hair  white  as  snow  in  a  single  night,” 
returned  one  of  the  boys,  “if  we  catch  you  stealing  a  march 
on  us  again  in  this  way.  You  sit  up  of  nights  and  study  to 
beat  us  in  the  recitations,  which  we  consider  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  that  you  are  taking  of  us. 

“Oh,  we’ll  leave  that  out  of  the  discussion,”  he  replied, 
“for  l  am  here  for  the  benefit  I  can  derive  from  Yale  and  have 
r.o  wish  to  come  in  at  the  tail  end  of  the  procession.  Now, 
I’ll  give  you  fellows  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  you  must 
leave  me  to  myself.” 

” Very  liberal,”  remarked  Travis.  “It’s  eight  o’clock  now, 
and  you  want  to  fire  us  out  at  ten,  eh?” 

“Yer,  and  if  you  are  not  all  in  bed  regularly  for  the  next 
thirty  days  at  ten  o’clock  Harvard  will  walk  away  with  you; 
for  good,  sound  slumber  is  part  of  an  athlete’s  training.  I 
am  astonished  at  how  little  you  fellows  know  about  such 
t;  and,  as  you  have  elected  me  captain  of  the  athletic 

r  }  :  you  must  follow  instructions  and  go  to  sleep  at  ten 
o'clock,  or  I  II  Arid  some  way  to  put  you  to  sleep.  Now,  what 
are  you  up  to  to-night?’ 

*",Ve  want  you  to  go  with  us  to  a  little  dance  to  which  we’ve 


been  invited  at  a  private  dwelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.” 

“That  doesn’t  go,”  and  he  shook  his  head. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Why  doesn’t  it  go?” 

“Because  none  of  you  are  in  your  dress-suits,  and  the  idea 
of  a  Yale  senior  going  to  a  dance  at  a  respectable  house  dressed 
as  you  are  is  simply  absurd!” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  a  swell  affair;  simply  informal,”  explained 
Travis. 

“Yes,  I  understand;  I  suppose  they’ll  have  nothing  but  water 
to  drink,  eh?”  and  he  looked  at  Travis  and  smiled. 

“Oh,  no,  honest,”  said  Travis;  “we  attend  many  little  dances 
like  that,  meet  very  pleasant  people,  and  have  a  pleasant  time 
with  a  lot  of  very  pretty  girls.” 

“I  prefer  not  to  go;  it  will  be  midnight  before  I  could  get 
away,  and  this  is  one  of  my  nights  for  hard  study.” 

He  suspected  a  scheme  to  get  him  out  to  make  a  run  of 
some  kind  on  him,  to  even  up  the  affair  at  the  old  fountain. 
But  he  was  not  sure  of  it  till  he  learned  the  truth  by  mere 
accident.  He  never  let  them  know  that  he  knew  it,  but  was 
more  than  ever  on  his  guard  afterward. 

The  next  day,  however,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  punish  both 
Travis  and  Forbes  for  their  persistence  in  trying  to  run  him, 
and  that  afternoon  out  on  the  athletic  grounds  imitated 
Forbes’  voice,  by  means  of  his  ventriloquial  powers,  and  said: 

“Travis,  you  want  to  resign  from  this  club,  or  I’ll  give  you 
dead  away.” 

“What’s  that?”  demanded  Travis,  very  much  astonished. 

“You  are  a  sneak,  and  if  you  don’t  get  out  of  this  club  I’ll 
expose  you.” 

Travis  dashed  over  to  him,  his  eyes  blazing,  and  fiercely 
demanded: 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  flimsy  shadow  of  a  biped?” 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  mean?”  demanded  Forbes,  as 
much  surprised  a.s  Travis  himself. 

“That’s  what  I  mean!”  hissed  Travis,  dealing  him  a  stun¬ 
ning  blow  in  the  face  that  sent  his  staggering.  He  rallied 
the  next  moment  and  went  at  Tom  like  a  tiger.  They  were 
about  evenly  matched,  and  for  some  minutes  punished  each 
other  severely. 

“Say,  boys,  let’s  put  a  stop  to  this,”  said  Fred,  when  he 
thought  both  had  been  punished  enough. 

“Let  ’em  alone!”  cried  a  dozen  others,  who  were  eager  to 
see  it  to  a  finish. 

“Oh,  this  won’t  do!  They  are  training  for  the  match  with 
Harvard,  and  will  make  a  fine  show  with  a  brace  of  blackened 
optics.  Take  hold  of  Forbes,  Atkinson,”  and  he  seized  Tom 
and  held  him,  while  Atkinson  performed  a  like  service  with 
Forbes. 

“Hands  off!”  hissed  Tom.  “Let  me  finish  him!  He  called 
me  a  sneak  and  threatened  to  expose  me!  I’m  no  sneak,  and 
I’ll  make  an  exposition  of  him!” 

“Let  me  go!  Let  me  get  at  him!”  cried  Forbes,  struggling 
desperately  to  free  himself  from  Atkinson’s  detaining  grasp. 

“What’s  it  all  about?”  cried  several. 

“He  called  me  a  sneak,  and  I’ll  smash  every  bone  in  his 
carcass  for  it!  ”  roared  Tom. 

“I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Forbes,  very  much  as 
tonished.  “Who  said  I  called  you  a  sneak?” 

“I  heard  you,  myself!” 

“You’re  a  liar!  ”  blurted  out  Forbes,  and  again  Tom  strug¬ 
gled  to  get  loose  to  renew  the  fight.  But  Fred  held  to  him. 

“I  heard  him  call  Tom  a  sneak,”  said  one  of  the  seniors. 

“So  did  I,”  put  in  another. 

“I  did,  too,”  added  a  third. 

“You  are  all  crazy.  I  never  said  a  word  to  him  till  he  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  what  I  meant,”  protested  Forbes.  “I 
can  thrash  him  in  five  minutes  if  you  fellows  will  only  keep 
out  of  the  way.” 

“In  the  name  of  old  Eli,  let  him  have  a  chance  to  do  it!” 
cried  Tom.  “Let  him  go,  Atkinson!  I’ll  stand  a  supper  for 
the  whole  club  if  you’ll  let  us  have  it  out  to  a  finish!” 

“Here,  Dick,”  said  Fred,  calling  to  Morrison,  “come  here 
and  hold  Tom.  I  am  no  policeman.” 

Dick  and  Hendrix  both  took  possession  of  Tom,  and  Fred 
walked  away.  When  he  had  gone  about  ten  paces  a  strange 
voice  was  heard  in  a  mocking  laugh,  as  though  coming  from 
the  clubhouse,  followed  by: 

“What  a  lot  of  chumps  you  are!  Forbes  never  said  a  word. 
I  only  wanted  to  even  up  things  by  imitating  his  voice.  They 
are  both  punished  for  being  too*  fresh.” 

“I  want  to  sec  that  fellow!”  exclaimed  Tom,  making  a  dash 
for  the  clubhouse.  He  was  followed  by  the  others,  but  they 
were  met  by  that  mocking  laugh  again. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  ono  of  the  boys.  “It’s  a  veiitrilo- 
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qulst!  Who  is  he?”  and  they  looked  at  each  other  in  puzzled 
amazement. 

“You’ro  right.  I’ve  had  my  revenge  without  having  to  soil 
my  hands  with  ’em,”  said  the  unknown  voice  again. 

“That’s  one  on  us,  Phil,”  said  Tom,  frankly  extending  hi3 
hand  to  Forbes,  “but  if  I  can  get  on  to  him  you  will  need  a 
spade  and  basket  to  gather  up  his  remains.” 

“Who  in  the  eternal  fury  is  he?”  gasped  Forbes.  “I  owe 
him  a  pair  of  black  eyes!” 

“Oh,  drop  me  into  the  fountain,”  said  the  unknown.  “Black 
eyes  are  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  rowdyism.” 

Tom  and  Forbes  both  turned  and  glared  at  Fred,  who  was 
looking  as  innocently  interested  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
seniors. 

“Are  you  the  man?”  Tom  asked. 

“Hope  I  may  die  if  I  am!”  laughed  Fred. 

“Well,  I  want  to  know  who  it  is.  It’s  one  on  Phil  and  me. 
I’ll  give  fifty  dollars  reward  for  information  and  proof  to 
convict.” 

“So  will  I,”  said  Forbes,  and  the  seniors  roared  with  laugh¬ 
ter.  Every  one  of  them  suspected  Fred. 

“Now,  boys,”  sang  out  Fred,  “let’s  go  on  with  our  training.” 

“Hang  your  training!”  growled  Tom  Travis.  “I  don’t  train 
any  more  to-day.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  added  Forbes. 

“Well,  we’ll  excuse  you  two,”  returned  Fred.  “You  both 
ought  to  be  fined  for  fighting.” 

“Well,  you  look  out  that  you  don’t  have  to  pay  the  fine 
yourself,”  retorted  Tom.  “If  I  ever  find  out  that  you  are  a 
ventriloquist  I'll  put  you  through  a  course  of  training  that’ll 
make  your  head  swim.” 

“Oh,  you  suspect  me,  do  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  do  you  suspect  me  also,  Forbes?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  I  believe  you  are  the  chap.” 

“Well,  now%  that’s  tough.”  , 

“Yes,  you’ll  think  it’s  tough  if  we  ever  find  out  that  you  are 
the  guilty  one.” 

"Well,  suppose  we  go  inside,  put  on  the  gloves  and  settle 
it  right  now?”  suggested  Fred. 

“ Yes,  yes!”  roared  the  crowd.  “That’s  it!  That’s  it;  let’s 
have  it.” 

But  neither  Tom  nor  Phil  had  any  desire  to  settle  it  that 
way,  for  they  had  seen  enough  cf  Fred’s  athletic  abilities  to 
know  that  they  would  stand  no  show  with  him,  so  they  both 
declined,  saying  they  w'ould  wait  till  they  found  out  more 
about  it. 

“All  right,”  he  replied,  “when  you  do  find  it  out  don’t  take 
any  snap  judgment  on  me,  but  come  to  me  with  your  proof 
like  square  men,  with  witnesses.  Don’t  go  waylaying  me  in 
the  dark  with  sandbags  and  masks.” 

.  “What  do  you  take  us  for?”  exclaimed  Tom,  “highwaymen?” 

“Oh,  no!  All  I  want  is  fair  play.  Now,  come  on,  boys,”  and 
with  that  he  led  the  exercisers  over  the  course  with  all  the 
seniors  following  him  except  Travis  and  Forbes.  These  two 
retired  to  the  clubhouse  to  watch  the  developing  of  the  dis¬ 
coloration  under  their  eye3  resulting  from  the  blows  each  had 
given  the  other. 

“Say,  Phil,”  said  Tom,  “that  was  Fearnot’s  work,  as  sure 
as  we  live." 

“I  haven’t  a  doubt  of  It,”  returned  Phil,  “and  it  was  well 
done,  too,”  and  he  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

“Yes,  so  it  was,”  assented  Tom,  “but  if  I  don't  get  even  with 
him  I’ll  be  disgusted  with  myself  as  long  as  I  live.  He  came 
within  an  ace  of  drowning  me  in  that  fountain,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  knows  every  one  of  us  engaged  in  that 
racket.  ” 

“Of  course  he  does.  He  knew  ray  voice,  for  I  had  to  beg 
him  not  to  drown  me.  The  fellow  is  as  strong  as  Samson,  and 
cunning  as  a  fox.  We  ought  to  get  the  other  three  who  were 
with  us  that  night  and  fix  up  some  way  to  soak  him.” 

4  Oh,  we’ve  got  to  do  it.  The  whole  class  will  help  us,  and 
the  best  way  is  to  seize  him  to-morrow  afternoon,  right  out 
there  on  the  track.” 

"Well,  what  can  we  do  with  him?” 

“Oh,  put  him  through  the  entire  ritual— make  him  sing  and 
dance,  and  stand  on  his  head;  then  put  him  in  a  bag  and 
drag  him  around  the  track  until  he’s  got  enough.” 

“All  right;  we’ll  fix  it  up  to-night.” 

That  evening  nearly  half  the  senior  class  met  in  Forbes’ 
room,  where  they  planned  to  execute  vengeance  on  Fearnot 
the  next  afternoon  on  the  athletic  grounds  during  the  training 
exercises. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  members,  who  had  no  grudge 
against  Fred  at  all,  made  up  his  mind  to  post  him  about  the 


intended  racket,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  more  fun  than  If  he 
let  it  go  through  as  intended  by  the  seniors;  so  early  the 
next  morning  he  told  Fred  of  the  plot. 

“Thank  you,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ll  remember  your  kindness. 
If  you’ll  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your  eyes  open  you’ll  see 
more  fun  than  ever  before  in  your  life.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  thought,”  laughed  the  other,  “and  its 
why  I  betrayed  the  boys  to  you.” 

That  afternoon  just  before  training  exercises  began  Fred 
noticed  the  boys  signaling  to  each  other,  and  knew  the. attack 
was  about  to  be  made,  so  he  sang  out: 

"Hold  on,  boys,  till  I  get  a  drink  of  water;  then  we’ll  put 
up  the  hurdles  and  try  the  leaping  exercises,”  and  with  that 
he  walked  into  the  clubrooms  as  if  to  get  the  drink  of  water 
he  had  mentioned.  While  he  was  gone  the  conspirators  held 
a  hasty  consultation  and  resolved  to  seize  him  as  soon  as  he 
rejoined  them.  They  waited  about  five  minutes,  when  they 
heard  his  voice  inside  the  house  call  out: 

“Stop,  thief!  Stop,  thief!”  and  the  next  moment  a  dirty, 
grizzled  old  tramp  dashed  out  of  the  clubhouse  and  ran  to¬ 
ward  a  small  gate  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ground.  The 
entire  batch  of  seniors  made  a  break  to  intercept  him.  To 
their  utter  dismay  he  drew  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and 
began  firing.  Of  course,  no  senior  had  any  revolver,  as  they 
were  dressed  in  their  racing  costume,  so  they  recoiled,  and 
the  tramp  charged  on  them,  firing  as  he  went,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  every  soul  of  them  made  a  wrild  break  to  escape.  As 
the  tramp  "was  between  them  and  the  clubhouse,  they  retreated 
toward  the  south  corner  of  the  enclosure,  -where  he  followed 
them,  still  firing.  With  wild  yells  the  boys  climbed  over  each 
other  in  their  eagnerness  to  scale  the  fence,  and  in  less  than 
one  minute  the  last  man  of  them  w'as  over  on  the  outside, 
making  for  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

The  next  moment  the  tramp  mounted  the  fence,  sat  astride 
of  it,  deliberately  removed  his  beard  and  Wig,  the  old  ragged 
coat,  and  behold,  it  was  Fred  himself! 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  fellows?”  he  laughed. 

“Great  Scott,  boys!”  exclaimed  Atkinson.  “Look  at  that, 
will  you?” 

Some  of  the  boys  rolled  on  the  ground  in  convulsive  laugh¬ 
ter,  for  they  had  been  routed,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons,  by 
the  supposed  tramp  and  his  blank  cartridges. 

“Say!”  yelled  Fred  from  the  top  of  the  fence.  “Who  pays 
for  the  supper?” 

“Pass  around  the  hat,”  suggested  Atkinson. 

“Say,  boys,”  called  out  Tom  Travis,  “let’s  have  it  out  with 
him.” 

And  he  made  a  break  for  the  entrance  to  the  clubhouse, 
followed  by  all  the  others,  who  were  bent  on  getting  even 
with  him. 

Fred  quietly  descended  from  the  fence  and  waited  for  them 
on  the  track  near  the  hurdle.  They  came  at  him  about  fif¬ 
teen  strong,  and  when  they  were  wtihin  a  few  feet  of  him  he 
drew  a  rubber  bulb  from  his  pocket  and  began  spraying  them 
with  a  chemical  the  odor  of  which  was  simply  stifling,  and 
they  fell  all  around  him  gasping  for  breath.  Still  the  others, 
not  suspecting  me  situation,  pressed  toward  him,  and  Travis 
got  it  full  in  the  face  and  reeled  backward,  gasping  and  gag¬ 
ging  for  breath.  The  others  still  charged;  Fred  dodged  by 
backing  away  far  enough  to  keep  out  of  their  reach  until  all 
but  two  of  them  had  received  a  dose.  Those  two  turned  and 
made  a  break  to  escape.  He  chased  them  and  sprayed  them 
till  they,  too,  fell,  -whereupon  he  turned,  leaped  upon  the  rail 
of  one  of  the  hurdles,  slapped  his  arms  against  his  sides,  and 
crowed  triumphantly  like  a  game  cock. 

The  boys  were  sick.  Some  of  them  disgorged  their  dinners, 
others  got  up  and  staggered  about  like  drunken  men,  for  the 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  the  skunkisn  effluvia. 

Come  on,  hoys!  "  sang  out  Fred,  leaping  down  from  the 
hurdle  and  dashing  around  the  track,  as  though  entirely 
proof  against  the  odor,  but  not  one  of  them  followed  him. 

The  senior  who  had  betrayed  his  comrades  to  Fred  acci¬ 
dentally  got  a  dose  of  it  himself,  and  he  was  about  as  sick  as 
the  sickest  of  them.  For  all  that,  he  laughed  as  he  gagged,  for 
it  was  the  completest  defeat  on  record. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FEED  MEET 8  HIS  BEST  FRIENDS  AND  HAS  Ills  HANDS  FULL. 

The  seniors  were  whipped. 

Every  one  of  them  had  to  buy  a  new  racing  suit,  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  bonfire  of  the  old  ones  out  on  the  race  track. 

With  the  destruction  of  their  uniforms  the  odor  disap¬ 
peared;  but  they  laughed  hilariously,  and  acknowledged  their 
defeat,  while  Fred  walked  about  fearlessly  in  their  midst. 
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Xot  one  of  them  dared  touch  him,  as  they  were  afraid  of  a 
repetition  of  the  dose. 

“"W  hat  was  it,  Fred?"  one  of  them  asked  him. 

“Oh,  it's  a  little  Krupp  gun  of  mine,"  he  laughed.  “Do 
you  want  another  shot  from  it?" 

"Biess  you,  no!'*  replied  Atkinson,  making  a  profound 
salaam  before  him. 

Fred  crossed  his  breast  with  his  arms  and  held  his  head 
high,  while  the  others,  appreciating  the  humor  of  the  thing, 
salaamed  before  him.  Jack  Redding  actualy  tell  on  his  knees 
and  elbows,  with  his  forehead  on  the  grass,  and  asked: 

“‘Sahib,  what  wouldst  thou  have  thy  servants  do?  Behold, 
we  humble  ourselves  before  thee  in  adoration  of  thy  genius!” 

"Arise,  my  children!  Thou  art  all  forgiven,”  responded 
Fred.  "Behold,  I  bestow  upon  thee  the  wisdom  of  experience. 
I  can  smite  thee  singly  as  the  lightning  from  heaven,  and 
with  a  single  breath  I  can  lay  out  the  whole  class  even  as  Sen- 
nacharib's  army  was  destroyed  under  the  silent  stars.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t,  believe  it!”  laughed  Atkinson. 

“Well,  you’d  never  believe  it,”  laughed  Fred;  “and  now 
let  me  say  to  you  fellows  that  if  you  want  to  win  the  game 
against  Harvard  you’ve  got  to  let  up  on  this  sort  of  business 
and  get  down  to  hard  work.  After  we  have  wen  it  I’ll  give 
you  permission  to  run  any  game  on  me  you  please,  even  to 
waylaying  me  in  the  dark  and  sandbagging  me.  I’ll  give  you 
a  little  hint.  I’m  a  mind-reader,  and  I  get  on  to  every  racket 
as  fast  as  you  plot  them,  and  you’ll  find  me  right  there  every 
time  you  are  ready  to  touch  off  the  magazine.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Tom  Travis.  “You  can’t  make 
us  swallow  that.  We  are  no  superstitious  hayseeds.” 

"Well,  you’d  better  swallow  it,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  stop 
this  sort  of  thing,  for  it  is  interfering  with  the  training  sadly. 
Of  course,  none  of  you  are  in  condition  to  exercise  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  think  it  would  be  far  more  profitable  to  you  to  go 
inside  and  devote  an  hour  or  two  to  reflection.” 

“Well,  how  would,  it  do  for  you  to  spend  a  night  reflecting 
in  a  police  cell  for  shooting  at  us?”  asked  Forbes. 

“My  son,  they  were  blank  cartridges,  but  they  answered  the 
purpose  just  as  well  as  though  the}'  were  double-shotted.’’ 

“Well,  what’s  the  difference  between  scaring  a  man  to  death 
and  blowing  his  head  off?”  laughed  Atkinson. 

“There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,”  answered  Fred. 
“When  a  man  dies  of  fright  his  sufferings  are  far  more 
intense  than  if  he  was  decapitated,  because  one  is  mental  and 
the  other  physical.  Now,  if  you  want  a  lecture  on  the  various 
methods  of  putting  a  man  off  the  earth,  I’ll  give  it  to  you ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  would  advise  you  to  devote  all  your  ener¬ 
gies  toward  defeating  Harvard  rather  than  trying  to  do  me 
up.  We’ve  only  two  weeks’  time  to  get  ready  for  the  game. 
I  understand  that  Harvard  is  doing  the  hardest  training 
ever  known,  and  they  are  fellows  who  are  hard  to  beat,  no 
matter  how  well  their  opponent  may  train.” 

After  a  good  deal  more  talk  and  no  little  hilarity  the  boys 
returned  to  their  dormitories,  more  puzzled  than  ever  in  their 
lives. 

That  evening  a  number  of  them  called  on  Fred  at  his 
boarding-house,  while  still  others  went  to  various  drug  stores 
in  the  city,  where  they  described  the  odor  of  the  chemical 
Fred  had  used  and  inquired  for  some  of  it.  The  druggists 
shook  their  heads  and  said  they  couldn’t  place  it — didn’t  know 
what  it  was;  and  so  the  mystery  deepened  with  time.  Those 
who  called  upon  Fred  sought  in  vain  to  get  some  knowledge 
of  what  it  was  he  had  used  on  them.  He  shook  his  head  and 
laughed. 

“I’d  be  a  fool,”  said  he,  “to  place  my  weapons  in  your 
hands.  It’s  my  means  of  defence,  and  you  had  as  well  ask 
a  bulldog  to  give  up  his  teeth  as  to  ask  me  for  my  secret. 
I  have  several  more  of  them  on  hand,  which  you  can  have  a 
taste  of  whenever  you  want  any  more  fun.” 

"Oh,  we  didn’t  have  any  fun,”  protested  several  of  them. 

“Well,  I’m  sure  you  all  laughed  enough,  when  you  came  out 
from  behind  the  trees  as  I  sat  upon  the  fence.” 

"Yes,  we  laughed  at  the  joke,  but  that  little  Krupp  gun  of 
yours  never  produced  any  laughter  at  all.” 

*Oh,  ves,  it  did.  You  fellows  will  be  laughing  a  month 
h^n'C.’  You  can’t  think  about  it  without  laughing.” 

PreHaely  at  ten  o'clock  Fred  politely  asked  his  visitors  to 
U.ave  his  room  to  give  him  a  chance  to  devote  an  hour  or 
17  0  to  hi::  studies.  They  were  not  disposed  to  do  so,  and  he 
?  hr ‘■•'Juried  to  give  them  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  from  his  auto- 
r.atiV  smoker.  That  sent  them  away. 

Y’id-'-d  till  midnight,  after  which  he  retired  and  slept 
soundly  till  quite  a  late  hour  the  next  morning. 

;>y  |Vj?/  tjme  the  press  of  the  country  were  discussing  the 
cA  nurcJle  race  that  v/aa  to  take  place  between  the  crack 


clubs  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  Hundreds  of  letters  came  to  the 
officers  of  the  Yale  club  from  old  graduates,  asking  that  quar¬ 
ters  be  secured  for  them;  some  for  the  day  of  the  race  only, 
others  for  two  or  three  days  and  still  others  for  an  entire 
week.  The  entire  population  of  New  Haven  became  interested 
and  hundreds  of  families  reported  to  the  club  committees  the 
number  of  rooms  they  could  furnish  for  visitors. 

About  a  week  before  the  great  race  was  to  take  place  Fred 
received  a  letter  from  his  old  chum,  Terry  Oleott,  in  which 
the  writer  asked  him  to  secure  quarters  for  him  and  his 
sister  Evelyn. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed,  “I’d  rather  see  those  two  here 
than  anybody  I  know  of,”  and  he  immediately  asked  his 
landlady  if  she  could  accommodate  them. 

"Yes,”  she  replied,  “if  you  can  take  the  young  man  into 
your  room,  I  can  provide  for  his  sister.” 

"All  right,”  he  replied;  “that  settles  it.  I'll  pay  for  the 
accommodation  if  they  don’t  come.” 

The  next  day  he  received  a  letter  from  Eunice  Lambert, 
stating  that  the  entire  senior  class  of  the  Avon  Academy 
would  be  there,  and  that  she  and  her  mother  would  be  with 
them. 

Fred  whistled  and  for  quite  a  while  sat  and  mused  over  the 
possible  result  of  the  meeting  between  Eunice  and  Evelyn. 

“They  are  two  sweet  girls,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and  I 
have  tried  honestly  to  avoid  trifling  with  them.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  they  are  sensible  enough  not, to  take  remarks  made 
jestingly  for  anything  serious;  still  there  is  no  telling  what 
they  may  think.  I  like  them  both  and  respect  them  as  much 
as  I  do  my  own  mother.  My!  but  a  fellow  must  be  careful 
when  talking  with  girls  from  a  sentimental  standpoint. 
Neither  of  them  is  a  coquette,  although  both  have  the-  knack 
of  shrewdly  tempting  a  fellow  to  say  things  he  intends  more 
as  a  compliment,  or  a  bit  of  flattery,  than  of  more  serious 
import.  Each  one  will  expect  me  to  pay  her  undivided  at¬ 
tention  while  here,  and  just  how  I’m  going  to  manage  it 
puzzles  me.  Of  course,  they  know ,  each  other,  though  they 
have  never  met.  Each  have  heard  me  speak  flattering  of  the 
other,  and  I  recollect  once  that  Terry  and  I  both  urged  Eunice 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Fredonia  to  get  acquainted  with  Evelyn. 
The  truth  is  I’ll  have  to  get  Terry  to  help  me  out.  He  can 
look  after  Eunice  when  we  four  are  together,  for  she  surely 
couldn’t  expect  to  see  him  devoting  himself  to  his  own  sister, 
and  it  wouldn’t  look  right  for  me  to  leave  Evelyn  in  charge 
of  her  brother.” 

It  worried  him  somewhat,  but  he  wrote  to  each  one  and 
expressed  his  gratification  over  the  news  of  their  intended 
visit,  and  at  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  having  each  meet  the 
other.  Then  he  stated  that  his  position  as  captain  of  the 
Yale  club  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  devote  as  much 
time  to  them  as  he  would  like  to,  until  after  the  contest. 
Through  his  landlady  he  succeeded  in  securing  quarters  for 
Mrs.  Lambert  and  Eunice  in-  the  same  block  in  which  he  was 
living,  and  instructed  the  club  committee  to  find  quarters  for 
the  Avon  Academy  senior  class  among  the  private  families, 
and  give  him  their  addresses  as  soon  as  possible.  A  day  or 
two  later  he  received  the  names  of  the  families,  and  at  once 
notified  the  boys  that  he  had  procured  quarters  for  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  training  went  on,  and  became  so 
arduous  that  quite  a  number  of  the  seniors  dropped  out,  say¬ 
ing  it  was  too  severe  for  them;  but  those  who  stuck  to  it  soon 
began  to  feel  the  fatigue  less  and  less  until  it  finally  became 
an  enjoyable  exercise.  Their  muscles  became  hard  and  their 
faces  tanned.  Each  one’s  rate  of  speed  went  up  many  degrees, 
and  as  for  leaping  the  hurdles  Dick  Morrison  became  almost 
Fred’s  equal,  while  Travis,  Forbes,  Hendrix  and  Atkinson 
were  pretty  close  behind  them.  Many  a  time  dvery  one  of 
them  cleared  all  three  hurdles  with  ease. 

Once  when  they  did  so  Fred  sung  out  enthusiastically: 

“Boys,  if  the  whole  batch  of  us  can  succeed  in  doing  that 
we’ll  capture  the  crowd.” 

“We’ll  do  it!  We’ll  do  it!”  they  replied. 

“Well,  now,  let’s  see  if  we  can;  come  ahead,”  and  they 
went  around  the  course  again,  while  Fred,  Dick  and  Travis 
cleared  the  rails;  the  others  went  down  over  the  last  one. 

“You  see  how  difficult  it  is,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  the  third 
one  that  tests  one’s  endurance.  Let’s  take  a  little  rest  and 
then  try  it  one  by  one,”  and  they  did  so  and  all  cleared  them 
but  one. 

“It’s  a  hard  thing  to  do,”  said  Fred;  “so  you  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  training.  Some  of  Harvard’s  best  men  can  go  over 
them,  and  unless  we  can  do  it  more  often  than  they  we'll  lose. 

I  want  to  impress  that  fact  upon  your  minds;  every  one  of  us 
must  train  with  the  one  idea  that  the  victory  depends  upon 
each  individual.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  win,  even  if  it 
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should  narrow  down  between  one  in  each  club.  If  it  does, 
you’ll  see  the  most  exciting  time  ever  known  on  these  grounds. 
We  improve  every  day.” 

The  boys  were  highly  encouraged  by  his  words  and  pledged 
themselves  to  do  their  best  every  time. 

A  few  days  later  the  lumber  for  the  vast  array  of  seats  on 
two  sides  of  the  enclosure  arrived,  and  a  little  later  carpenters 
put  in  an  appearance  and  the  work  began.  Several  days 
before  the  great  contest  was  to  take  place  visitors  began  to 
arrive.  Hundreds  of  old  graduates  showed  up,  visited  the 
grounds,  interviewed  the  faculty,  shook  hands  with  the  boys. 
Invitations  to  suppers  and  dinners  poured  in  upon  the  sen¬ 
iors,  but  Fred  rigidly  prohibited  the  contestants  from  attend¬ 
ing  one  of  them. 

“Wait,  boys,  till  we  have  won  the  victory!  Then  we’ll  feast, 
sing  songs  and  sympathize  with  the  other  fellows  to  our 
hearts’  content.”  -  . 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Travis.  “But  if  the  other  fellows 
win,  what  then?” 

“Oh,  we  must  congratulate  them,  sit  down  to  the  feast  with 
them  and  cover  them  with  compliments.  We  must  show, 
under  all  circumstances,  a  manly,  chivalrous  spirit.” 

“That’s  it!  That’s  it!”  chroused  the  boys. 

“Of  course,”  said  Fred;  “we  couldn't  afford  to  do  otherwise. 
The  real  hero  is  he  who  is  great  in  defeat.  Any  one  can 
look  brave  and  feel  so  in  the  hour  of  victory.” 

Two  hours  later  a  couple  of  the  Harvard  boys  came  down 
to  see  the  ground  and  watch  the  Yale  fellow’s  training.  They 
slipped  in  quietly  and  had  been  in  the  city  nearly  all  day 
before  their  presence  became  known.  As  soon  as  Fred  heard 
of  it,  he  whispered  to  his  comrades: 

“They  are  here  to  see  what  we  can  do.  This  afternoon 
every  one  of  us  must  take  a  tumble  over  the  hurdles.” 

They  laughed  and  followed  his  advice,  and  the  two  Harvard 
boys  went  back  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  would  have  a  walk¬ 
over. 

The  next  day  Fred  received  a  telegram  from  Terry  Olcott, 
simply  saying: 

“Meet  me  at  the  4.30  train.” 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed  when  he  read  it.  “Terry  is  getting 
in  early,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.” 

He  procured  a  carriage  and  repaired  to  the  depot,  where 
he  met  Terry  and  his  sister  Evelyn  and  gave  them  a  wel-' 
come  that  nearly  lifted  them  off  their  feet.  In  assisting 
Evelyn  from  the  car  he  deftly  took  her  in  his  arms,  lifted 
her  off  the  steps  and  stood  her  on  her  feet,  remarking,  as  he 
did  so: 

“That’s  a  larger  lump  of  sugar  than  I’ve  lifted  in  a  year.” 
“Who  was  the  other  lump?”  she  asked,  laughing  heartily. 
"Oh,  never  mind  now;  there’s  lots  of  sugar  in  this  world, 
but  none  sweeter  than  you.” 

“Oh,  you’re  the  same  old  impudent  boy,”  she  laughed,  as 
he  led  her  to  the  carriage.  She  was  bright,  sparkling  and 
the  picture  of  health.  They  drove  to  the  boarding-house, 
laughing  and  chatting  merrily  all  the  way. 

“Say,  Fred,”  Evelyn  asked,  “are  you  going  to  win  the  race?” 
“Well,  we  expect  to,”  he  replied,  “but  the  other  fellow’s  have 
been  training  hard,  I  understand,  and  we’ll  have  an  exciting 
time  of  it.” 

“Well,  I  brought  an  extra  handkerchief  along,  to  be  ready 
for  the  greatest  cry  of  my  life  if  you  lose.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “the  first  thing  I’ll  do  after  settling 
down  in  my  quarters  is  to  go  out  and  buy  a  two-gallon  pail 
to  hold  my  tears,  in  case  you  lose,  and  a  couple  of  drumsticks 
to  beat  on  the  bottom  of  it  if  you  win.” 

“Bless  you,  old  man,  if  we  win  the  noise  will  drown  the 
racket  a  thousand  drumsticks.  The  natives  here  are  so 
full  of  enthusiasm  over  it  that,  if  w*e  win,  they’ll  pull  up  the 
elm  trees  by  the  roots  and  thrash  each  other  with  them  in 
sheer  joy.” 

Just  before  reaching  the  boarding-house  Evelyn  asked  Fred 
r?  Eunice  Lambert  had  arrived. 

"No,”  he  replied,  "I  don’t  expect  the  Avon  crowd  until  the 
day  before  the  game.  She  is  extremely  anxious  to  meet  you.” 
"And  are  you  not  very  anxious  to  meet  her,  too?” 

"Why,  I’m  glad  to  meet  all  my  friends,”  he  replied,  “but 
none  more  so  than  you,  you  sweet  old  jealous  dumpling.” 

“Jealous!”  she  laughed.  “What  in  the  world  am  I  jealous 
of?” 

"Oh,  don’t  force  me  Into  explanations  now;  and  for  heaven’s 
sake  don’t  get  into  a  fight  with  her  if  I  should  happen  to  pay 
her  a  little  attention.” 

“Now,  Fred,”  she  retorted,  “I’ll  pull  your  hair  right  here 
in  the  carriage  if  you  don’t  stop  talking  that  way.” 

"Oh,  there’s  where  I’ve  got  the  best  of  you,"  he  laughed. 


|  "Just  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  both  of  you  were  going  to  show 
!  up  here  I  went  to  the  barber  and  had  my  hair  cut  so  short 
j  the  most  delicate  bunch  of  fine  fingers  in  the  world  can’t  get 
a  grip  on  it.  So  I  don’t  look  for  any  hair-pulling,  unless  you 
and  Eunice  get  into  a  fight.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “just  that  sort  of  talk  will  set 
them  to  fighting;  so  you  wrant  to  let  up  on  it.” 

“All  right,  old  man;  ‘Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  escape  contention.’  ” 

When  the  carriage  stopped  Fred  sprang  out,  assisted  Evelyn 
to  alight  and  led  the  way  into  the  boarding-house,  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  the  landlady  and  her  two  daughters,  and  then 
she  was  shown  up  to  her  room.  A  little  later  her  trunk 
followed. 

“Terry,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  slapping  his  old  chum  on ’the 
shoulder,  “they  are  crowded  here,  so  you  must  roost  with  me.” 

“That  suits  me,”  returned  Terry,  “for  we  can  have  a  quiet 
talk  all  through  the  stilly  hours  of  the  night.” 

"Not  on  your  life,”  retorted  Fred.  “Sleep  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  me  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  if  you 
open  your  mouth  after  I  lay  my  head  on  the  pillow  I’ll  rise 
up  in  my  wrath  and  smash  you.  I’ve  got  the  fight  of  my  life 
on  hand,  and  am  going  to  win  it,  or  head  a  funeral  proces¬ 
sion.” 

“All  right;  being  your  guest,  I  am  subject  to  your  orders,” 
returned  Terry. 

That  evening  several  of  the  seniors  called  on  Fred,  wrho 
introduced  them  to  Terry  and  then  led  the  way  down  into 
the  parlor,  where  he  presented  them  to  Evelyn.  They  were 
all  bright  fellows,  and  as  she  was  vivacious  and  a  skilled 
musician  they  made  the  house  ring  with  music  and  laughter. 

Tom  Travis  was  deeply  smitten  with  her,  and  was  so 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  her  that  Fred,  in  a  spirit  of  fun, 
whispered  to  him  loud  enough  for  her  to  hear; 

“You’re  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  old  fellow,  for  if 
she  smiles  on  you  a  few  more  times  I’ll  entice  you  outside  and 
commit  deliberate  murder.” 

She  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

"That’s  the  way  he  talks  about  all  the  girls,  Mr.  Travis. 
I’ve  known  him  much  longer  than  you  have.  He’s  a  nice  boy, 
but,  oh  my!  ”  ■  - 


CHAPTER  X. 

fued’s  great  race  with  the  champion  of  harvard. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  days  even’  train  entering 
the  city  was  crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Hotels  and  boarding-houses  filled  up  to  overflowing. 
Nothing  else  but  the  great  race  was  talked  about.  Sporting 
men  showed  up  from  everywhere,  ready  to  stake  thousands 
of  dollars  on  the  game. 

Judge  Fearnot  and  his  wife  arrived  and  put  up  at  one  of  the 
hotels,  where  he  had  secured  quarters  the  week  before  by 
telegraph.  Of  course,  Fred  hastened  to  meet  them,  and 
showed  them  all  the  attention  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Then  the  Avon  Academy  crowd  arrived,  and  Fred  and 
Terry  met  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Eunice  with  a  carriage  and  con¬ 
ducted  them  to  the  residence  where  rooms  had  been  secured 
for  them,  and  that  evening  Eunice  and  Evelyn  met  for  the 
first  time. 

Fred  watched  them  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  to  see 
how  they  would  regard  each  other. 

“I  feel  as  though  I  had  kuown  you  ever  so  long,”  said  Eve¬ 
lyn,  as  she  shook  her  hand,  “for  I’ve  heard  brother  and  Fred 

speak  of  you  so  often.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Eunice,  “I  don’t  think  I  was  ever  with  either 
of  them  ten  minutes  without  hearing  j’our  name  mentioned. 
If  ever  a  brother  loved  a  sister,  Terry  loves  his,  and  I’m  sure 
that  Fred  admires  you  more  than  any  other  girl  in  the  world." 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Fred,  under  his  breath,  “that’s  a 
stunner.  I  didn’t  think  she’d  say  such  a  thing  as  that' to  her 
on  first  meeting.” 

"Oh,  that’s  a  way  he  has,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “He  makes 
every  girl  he  meets  believe  that  he  thinks  more  of  her  than 
any  other  in  the  world.  He  can  say  more  pretty  things  that 
he  doesn’t  mean  than  any  one  I  ever  met.” 

Frr>(i  inwardly  groaned,  for  it  was  a  dead  give-away  in  a 
certain  sense. 

Eunice  raised  her  eyebrows  as  though  a  bit  surprised,  and 

remarked: 

“Why,  I  didn’t  know  he  was  such  a  flatterer.” 
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a  in  the  world!"  asserted  Evelyn,  "and  with 

••  Op„  ' ^  that  amounts  sometimes  to  sheer  impudence.” 

for  mv  b^tl0fTf  laughed  Fred,  "all  that  sort  of  talk  is 

regarded  U  ,y<?U  dou  t  drop  u  rn  skiP-  rve  always 

now'thp  fir  f  r  §lrls  as  the  best  friends  1  ever  had,  and 
If  von  ^n'r  i  *me  JOu  aieet  y°u  begin  tearing  me  to  pieces, 
dead  sum  r up  011  you  11  £et  me  so  unnerved  I’ll  be 
to  Mrs  Tomi  °Sfe  tb?  Same" — and  with  that  he  walked  over 
professor  a  ^  ?£d  begau  asking  her  questions  about  the 

also  nVjd  hlr  lhe  teacher.s  at. the  Avon  Academy.  Terry 

were  left  0  considerable  axiention,  and  thus  the  two  girls 
of  norrvircv  ,ntertain  each  other,  which  they  did  by  a  series 
T?nrincr  w?s  tbe  Quintessence  of  feminine  skill, 

until  thfr^  evenm^  a11  the  Avon  Academy  seniors  called, 
Thlv  1!  scarcely  standing  room  anywhere  in  the  house. 

delight  onfgtL7mber  °f  their  gle?  club  sonS3,  to  the  great 
IavLh  o  f  - ladles  present>  who  declared  they  had  not  en- 
jo>  ed  an  evening  so  much  in  years. 

panSrify1  hr5ht  Khe  ,Harvard  b°ys  reached  the  city,  accom- 

hotels^  wher^a  ~  band’  an?  Went  to  one  of  the  prominent 

Bembted  to IL5  £rcat  c™wd  of  Harvard  graduates  had  as- 

han  f  th1em*  Man/  of  the 'Yale  boys  called  to  shake 

nands  with  and  welcome  them. 

^  JfarIy  the  aext  morning,  which  was  the  day  of  the  great 

Sub  calfed6  Anath°m£anied  ,by  Terry  and  the  Yale  Athletic 
so1  ^ith  them  Ha7ard  b°ys  and  spent  a  half  hour  or 

th®m-  Tbe  captain  of  the  Harvards  was  named  Liv- 
ingston  He  was  a  fine,  athletic  fellow,  whose  every  move- 

1  Sidn  soci°aTlvd  He1  w  WT  a  thoroughbred,  mentally,  physically 
w  °  y-  He  Ias  twenty-two  years  of  age,  which  made 
him  a  little  over  three  years  Fred’s  senior 

“®?y*  P17ingston,”  said  Fred,  "they  teli  me  you  are  a 
bundle  or  human  steel  springs,  and  that -you  can'  fly  like  a 
bird  simply  by  flapping  your  arms  for  wings  ” 

wrn  fi’nfoi;  t'Xe”  Livlnsst0n-  ‘I  *“  d0  a11  *at,  «  yo« 

Wf®  are  \°  be  done  for’”  ^swered  Fred,  “it’s 
^t  fiwtl0n  l?  know  that  it  took  mighty  good  men  to 
do  us  up  We  are  to  have  a  little  banquet  to-night  after  the 
races,  and  as  botn  of  us  expect  to  be  victors,  where  only  one 
can  v>m,  somebody  will  have  to  change  his  speech.” 

^u3’ ” -i laughed.  the  other.  “I  hope  you  have  an  extra  one 
one  hand  for  the  occasion.” 

"Hope  is  a  great  thing,”  smiled  Fred.  “It’s  one  thing  we 
can  all  indulge  m  to  the  full  limit,  no  matter  how  frail  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  is  based.” 

Prompt  to  the  hour,  the  two  clubs  appeared  upon  the  ath- 

wlhere  theyt,were  confronted  by  a® tremendous 
audience  of  both  sexes,  gathered  from  nearly  all  narts  of  the 

country.  They  were  greeted  with  a  roar  of  cheering  that  wal 
like  tne  ocean  in  a  storm.  Hundreds  of  old  graduates  of  both 
colleges  were  on  hand,  wearing  the  colors  of  their  Alma 
Thousands  ?f  Jadies  wore  the  colors  of  both  clubs, 
which  they  waved  incessantly  for  many  minutes  after  the 
contestants  appeared  on  the  ground.  The  Harvard  boys  had 
a  large  letter  H  worked  in  silk  on  their  breasts,  while  the 
Yale  boys  had  the  familiar  letter  Y  on  theirs,  and  their  tight- 
fitting  trunks  and  shirts  displayed  their  manly  figures  ad¬ 
mirably.  A  finer-looking  set  of  young  men  would  be  hard  to 
find  anywhere  in  the  whole  land. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  read  out  the  program  that  the 
immense  audience  might  fully  understand  it.  There  were 
to  be  a  straight  foot  race  between  the  best  sprinters  of  the 
o  Cijbs,  one  each,  then  the  hurdle  races,  in  which  the  en¬ 
tire  force  of  both  sides  were  to  participate  and  to  continue 
until  only  one  remained  on  the  track,  who  was  to  be  declared 
the  victor.  As  each  one  fell,  he  was  to  retire. 

The  first  was  to  be  the  sprinters’  race,  twice  around  the 
track^^and  each  club  was  to  select  its  champion  on  the  spot. 

, ■  1  'b  1‘  rTdi  75 1'dv  utitt kbd  slender  fellowr,  who  towered 

Csix  feet  two  in  his  low-heeled  sSt^a.  The  Yale  boys  selected 
Fred,  who  was  but  five  feet  six. 

The  moment  the  two  champions  appeared  on  the  track  the 
aiea ..uaaiiy.  ciiJXibw!  over  each  other  to  place  bets 
on  the  Harvard  man,  simply  because  of  his  length  of  stride. 
They  bet  two  to  one,  and  thousands  of  dollars  were  staked  at 
those  odds. 

Judge  Fearnot  and  his  wife  had  Mrs.  Lambert,  Eunice  and 
Evelyn  in  their  party,  and  every  one  of  them,  except  Evelyn, 
expressed  great  fear  that  Fred  was  over-matched. 

"Oh  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “I  wish  I  had  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  bet  on  Fred.” 

“My  dear,”  replied  the  judge,  “I  fear  you  would  lose.  That 
tall  fellow  can  step  at  least  six  inches  farther  than  Fred,  and 
that  counts  In  a  race.” 


"Oh,  I’d  back  Fred  against  the  world!”  said  Evelyn.  “I 
know  that  bey.  He  is  the  best  man  on  the  grounds  or  in  this 
audience.  ” 

Mrs.  Fearnot  looked  at  her  with  a  motherly  smile  and 
wanted  to  press  her  to  her  heart  because  of  her  faith  in  her 
son.  Eunice  was  pale  and  silent,  for  she  fully  expected  to 
witness  Fred’s  defeat. 

“There  they  go!”  cried  Evelyn,  as  the  two  started  at  the 
signal. 

How  they  flew  over  the  ground!  The  long  strides  of  the 
Harvard  man  soon  carried  him  fully  ten  feet  ahead  of  Fred, 
and  he  kept  that  distance  between  them  all  the  way  round 
the  first  lap.  The  hearts  of  even  the  Yale  boys  sank  in  their 
bosoms  as  they  gazed  at  them  careering  around.  In  the 
second  lap  the  distance  seemed  to  widen  a  few  feet;  but  when 
half-way  around  Fred  put  on  a  spurt  that  fairly  startled  tho 
vast  audience.  Men  rose  up  and  yelled  as  if  their  throats 
would  split.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  women  wearing  the 
Yale  colors  sprang  up,  waving  handkerchiefs  and  parasols. 
When  within  fifty  yards  of  the  post,  where  the  judges  were 
breathlessly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  two  fleet  runners, 
Fred  forged  up  abreast  of  his  rival,  where  he  again  put  on 
another  spurt  and  seemed  to  pass  over  the  ground  almost 
without  touching  it,  and  bounded  across  the  line  a  little  over 
four  feet  in  advance  of  the  ether. 

Oh,  the  roaring  of  that  vast  audience!  Everybody  yelled 
except  the  sporting  men  who  had  backed  Harvard. 

Mrs.  Fearnot  was  so  overcome  with  joy  and  the  intense 
excitement  that  she  burst  into  tears,  while  staid,  dignified 
Mrs.  Lambert  actually  screamed  as  she  clasped  her  hands. 
Eunice  kept  her  seat,  her  eyes  sparkling,  while  the  lilies  and 
roses  chased  each  other  over  her  face.  As  for  Evelyn,  she 
fairly  jumped  up  and  down  on  her  feet,  clapped  hr  hands, 
crying  out: 

"I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!  I  know  that  boy.  He’s  never  been 
beaten  yet!  I  would  back  him  in  a  flight  against  the  very 
eagles!  ” 

“Good!  good!”  exclaimed  Judge  Fearnot.  “It  was  magnifi¬ 
cent.  Finest  thing  I  ever  saw!” 

“Oh,  look!  look!  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fearnot.  “The  Yale  boys 
have  got  Fred  on  their  shoulders!  ”  And  so  they  had.  They 
bore  him  around  the  course,  triumphantly  singing  one  of 
their  rollicking  glee  club  songs,  every  mote  of  which  was 
drowned  by  the  wild  cheering  of  the  friends  of  Yale.  As  they 
bore  him  past  the  place  "where  the  Avon  Academy  boys  were 
seated,  they  rose  up  and  gave  him  three  times  three  and  a 
tiger.  Dick  Duncan  called  for  three  cheers  for  Old  Eli,  but 
in  the  great  din  he  was  not  heard. 

All  over  the  grandstand,  old  men  who  had  graduated  twenty 
and  thirty  years  before  were  singing  the  old  college  songs 
and  cheering  with  all  their  might.  There  was  no  harmony 
in  it,  but  the  enthusiasm  was  there  up  to  the  top  notch  and 
boiling  over. 

There  was  a  rest  of  half  an  hour  before  the  hurdle  race 
was  to  begin,  and  during  that  time  there  "was  not  a  minute  in 
which  the  college  songs  were  not  heard  somewhere  on  the 
track  or  in  the  vast  audience. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  had  been  taken  into  the  clubhouse, 
given  a  bath  and  a  hard  rubdown,  preparatory  to  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  hurdle  race. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
conclusion. 

When  Fred  appeared  again,  as  the  two  clubs  assembled 
for  the  hurdle  race,  he  was  greeted  by  thousands  of  the  friends 
of  Yale  with  thunderous  applause.  He  had  fairly  leaped  into 
their  hearts  and  became  almost  upon  an  instant  their  idol. 
He  pretended  not  to  notice  that  the  applause  was  intended  for 
him,  and  not  until  hundreds  on  the  grandstand  yelled  out 
his  name  did  he  show  any  consciousness  of  what  the  applause 
meant. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Atkinson,  “you  ought  to  bow  your  ac¬ 
knowledgments  of  that  applause,  for  they,  are  calling  your 
name  all  over  the  grandstand.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that,”  he  replied,  “but  I  don’t  want  to  make 
a  show  of  myself.” 

“Oh,  no  one  can  charge  you  with  doing  that.  Here,  come 
along  with  me,”  and  he  seized  him  by  the  arm,  pulled  him 
forward  a  few  paces  out  of  the  crowd  of  Yale  boys  and  waved 
his  hand  at  the  vast  audience  on  the  grandstand,  whereupon 
Fred  placed  his  right  hand  over  his  heart  and  made  a  pro¬ 
found  bow,  and  tho  applause  broke  forth  anew.  He  bowed 
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several  times.  In  different  directions,  then  wheeled  around, 
broke  away  from  Atkinson  and  returned  to  the  boys,  who 
were  about  to  start.  At  that  moment  a  young  lady  on  the 
grandstand  arose  to  her  feet  and  called  out  in  a  sweet,  girl¬ 
ish  voice: 

“Will  some  friend  please  give  these  flowers  to  Fred  Fear- 
not?”  and  she  held  up  an  immense  bouquet  of  flowers  in  her 
hand  a &  she  spoke. 

“Yes,  I  will,”  sang  out  Jack  Redding,  running  forward  and 
catching  the  bouquet  of  flowers  which  the  young  lady  threw 
to  him.  That  was  a  signal  for  a  shower  of  bouquets.  Scores 
and  scores  of  girls  and  women  rose  up  and  threw  their  bou¬ 
quets  over  upon  the  track.  The  entire  Yale  club  ran  for¬ 
ward  and  gathered  them  up  by  the  armsful,  while  the  cheer¬ 
ing  broke  forth  anew.  As  each  one  returned  with  his  flowery 
burden,  he  laid  them  at  Fred’s  feet  until  they  were  piled  up 
around  him  almost  to  his  waist. 

Atkinson  seized  a  huge  bouquet,  removed  Fred’s  cap  and 
laid  it  on  top  of  his  head,  which  created  a  wave  of  laughter 
that  swept  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  grandstand. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  make  a  clown  of  me,  Atkinson,” 
pleaded  Fred. 

Then  he  stepped  forward  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  club,  side  by  side  with  Livingston,  the  Harvard  leader. 

While  yet  the  applause  of  the  crow'd  was  ringing  in  his 
ears,  the  signal  for  the  start  was  given,  and  both  clubs 
started  on  the  wild  race  around  the  course. 

They  made  the  circle  once,  and  then  the  hurdles  were  put 
up.  Livingston  and  Fearnot  were  running  abreast  of  each 
other,  and  in  tha,t  position  cleared  the  first  hurdle  amid  the 
tremendous  applause  of  the  audience;  then  followed  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third,  after  which  they  passed  on  with  four  of  the 
other  contestants  behind  them  knocked  out  by  the  rails,  and 
they  retired  from  the  race.  Three  of  those  who  had  fallen 
belonged  to  Yale  and  one  to  Harvard,  hence  there  were  seven 
Harvard  men  to  five  of  Yale  still  in  the  ring. 

Round  they  went,  and  again  they  struck  the.  hurdles,  Fred 
and  Livingston  bounding  over  them  gracefully,  with  their 
comrades  in  their  wake.  When  they  had  cleared  the  third 
rail  two  Harvard  men  and  one  Yale  senior  went  down  and 
retired,  leaving  Harvard  one  in  the  majority. 

The  excitement  wras  at  fever  heat.  Thousands  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  stood  upon  their  feet  and  seemed  almost  afraid  to 
breathe  as  the  contestants  went  over  the  hurdles. 

Wherf  they  struck  the  hurdles  the  third  time  Fred  and 
Livingston  wrere  still  abreast,  w'ith  Dick  Morrison,  Tom 
Travis  and  Phil  Forbes  still  behind  him  on  the  part  of  Yale, 
and  an  equal  number  of  Harvard  boys,  but  before  the  third 
hurdle  wras  reached  each  club  lost  a  man,  who  went  down 
with  such  force  as  to  be  unable  to  rise,  and  their  companions 
had  to  drag  them  out  of  the  way. 

Round  the  course  they  swept,  and  when  half-v/ay  to  the 
hurdles  again  Fred  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
who  of  his  followers  w'ere  still  in  line.  He  saw  Dick  and 
Tom  still  with  him. 

Livingston,  evidently  fearing  the  effect  of  tl^e  tremendous 
strain  upon  the  endurance  of  his  followers,  lagged  behind  to 
mingle  with  and  encourage  them,  on  seeing  which  Dick  forged 
forward  and  ran  abreast  of  Fred,  and  when  they  struck  the 
hurdles,  bounded  over  with  him.  They  kept  well  abreast 
of  each  other  till  they  reached  the  third  hurdle.  There  Dick’s 
feet  struck  the  rail  and  he  fell  headlong  to  the  ground,  while 
Fred  dashed  on  to  the  goal. 

Dick’s  fall  caused  tremendous  excitement  among  the  friends 
of  Yale,  and  Livingston,  who  was  behind  him,  seeing  it, 
thought  victory  was  sure,  and  uttering  a  yell  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  his  followers,  made  the  leap  to  clear  the  third  rail,  but 
lacked  barely  an  inch  in  doing  so,  and  went  down  with  a 
force  that  knocked  the  breath  completely  out  of  him.  He 
rolled  over  like  one  dead,  and  the  next  moment  his  other  fol¬ 
lowers  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Yale  and  Harvard  mingled 
in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  it  all  occurring  so  quickly  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  simultaneous  crash. 

The  tremendous  bursts  of  applause  from  the  grandstand 
startled  Fred.  It  came  like  a  roar  that  seemed  to  cause  the 
great,  elms  of  the  enclosure  to  vibrate  in  response  to  the  con¬ 
cussion  in  the  air.  He  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  and 
found  the  ground  between  the  hurdles  almost  covere  d  with 
Harvard  and  Yale  boys.  He  stopped,  turned  round  and  found 
himself  alone  on  the  track. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  gasped,  panting  for  breath.  “Yale  has 
won!”  and  there  he  stood  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast,  v,hile  his  bosom  heaved  from  the  tremendous  exertions 


AT  COLLEGE. 


of  the  run.  He  was  so  overcome  he  scarcely  heard  the  roar- 
ing  of  his  name  by  the  spectators,  and  the  next  moment  the 
other  members  of  the  club  who  had  not  participated  in  t he 
contest  rushed  forward  to  meet  him.  They  seized  him  in  ’heir 
arms,  raised  him  on  tlieir  shoulders  and  bore  him  aloft  around 
the  course,  singing  one  of  their  triumphant  glee  club  songs  at 
the  very  top  of  their  lungs;  but  such  was  the  din  from  the 
grandstand  that  no  one  ten  feet  away  could  understand  even 
the  tune  of  the  song. 

“Let  me  down,  boys!  Let  me  down!”  he  cried;  but  if  they 
heard  him  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  pleading,  for  they 
went  round  and  round  the  course  with  him,  and  were  pelted 
with  bouquets  and  flowers  all  the  way  along  in  front  of  the 
grandstand.  He  looked  up  and  saw  his  mother,  and  snatching 
his  cap  from  his  head  threw'  it  at  her.  Evelyn  caught  it^and 
leaning  forward  removed  her  hat  and  placed  it  on  Mrs.  Fear- 
not’s  head;  then  she  impulsively  threw  her  arms  around  her 
neck  and  kissed  her. 

“I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!”  she  cried.  “Nothing  on  earth 
could  have  shaken  my  faith  in  his  ability  to  win!”  Then 
in  her  enthusiasm  she  caught  Eunice  Lambert  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  her  a  half  dozen  times  or  more. 

Eunice  was  not  of  the  enthusiastic  nature  that  Evelyn  was, 
but  her  feelings  were  equally  deep.  She  sat  there  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks  from  sheer  excitement  and  joyful 
motion.  Mrs.  Lambert  was  scarcely  less  affected. 

People  who  saw  Fred  throw  his  cap  upon  the  grandstand 
craned  their  necks  to  see  who  it  was  whom  he  had  thus  hon¬ 
ored  among  the  thousands  of  Yale  friends  present.  They  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  some  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked  girl  who  had 
perhaps  wTon  his  heart,  hence  their  astonishment  when  they 
saw  a  large,  fine-looking  lady  of  some  forty  years  of  age 
wearing  the  cap.  • 

“Who  is  she?  Who  is  she?”  was  heard  on  all  sides. 

“It’s  his  mother,”  sang  out  Evelyn,  whose  enthusiasm  could 
not  be  repressed,  “and  she’s  his  sweetheart!” 

Soon  the  news  was  known  to  fully  half  the  people  on  the 
grandstand  that  it.  was  to  his  mother  he  had  thrown  his  cap, 
and  every  mother  in  the  vast  crowd  blessed  him  in  her  heart 
for  his  tribute  thus  publicly  paid  to  motherhood. 

The  boys  kept  him  on  their  shoulders  for  fully  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  by  which  time  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  get  away 
from  them  by  a  desperate  struggle.  He  hurried  into  the  club¬ 
house,  where  the  injured  contestants  had  been  taken,  and 
rushing  to  the  side  of  Livingston,  grasped  his  hand  and  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“I  hope  you  are  not  hurt!” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Livingston.  “It  "was  a  hard  fall  and 
lost  us  the  race.” 

“  I  am  sorry  you  are  hurt.  I  would  rather  have  lost  it  than 
a  single  Harvard  man  should  have  been  injured.” 

“Oh,  well,”  returned  Livingston,  “we  did  the  best  we  could, 
and  heaven  knows  you  are  entitled  to  the  victory,  for  your 
skill  and  endurance  are  something  marvelous!  ” 

“Well,  I’ll  say  this  for  you,”  returned  Fred,  “that  you  put 
up  a  far  better  fight  than  we  expected.  We  have  won  only 
by  the  severest  training  ever  known  to  a  Yale  club.” 

Thus  ended  the  great  contest  of  speed  and  endurance  be¬ 
tween  Harvard  and  Yale.  Yale  had  triumphed  solely  through 
the  tremendous  exertions  of  Fred  Fearnot,  who  was  but  a 
recent  arrival  at.  that  great  institution  of  learning. 

That  evening  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  victorious  club  to 
the  Harvard  boys,  which  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  old  graduates  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  Fred  made  a  speech 
so  full  of  enthusiasm,  kindly  feeling  and  generous  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  vanquished  that’  Judge  Fearnot  sprang  from  his 
seat,  rushed  over  to  him,  put  his  arms  around  his  neck  and 
exclaimed: 

“I  am  more  proud  of  my  boy  to-night  than  ever  before  in 
my  life!” 

Fred  continued  at  Yale  to  the  end  of  the  terra,  carrying  off 
the  highest  honors  in  the  arena  of  learning,  just  as  he  had 
in  the  field  of  athletic  sport,  and  returned  home  with  the 
coveted  parchment  in  his  possession  for  which  he  had  strug¬ 
gled  so  hard. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEARNOT  S  LUCK; 
OR,  FIGHTING  AN  UNSEEN  FOE.  ~ 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


Bioominguale  Brothers,  New  York,  are  planning  to  add 
aeroplanes  to  their  delivery  service,  and  are  carefully 
cheeking  the  experiments  now  being  conducted  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  aerial  transportation  of  mails.  The  service 
will  first  be  introduced  in  suburban  Long  Island,  a  section 
in  which  this  firm's  business  has  widely  expanded  since  the 
opening  of  the  Queensboro  Bridge. 

Any  one  who  has  an  unused  thirteen  cent  United  States 
postage  stamp  printed  on  blue  paper  would  do  well  to  hold 
to  it  rather  than  to  use  it  on  a  letter  or  package.  A  stamp 
dealer  who  has  heretofore  sold  these  stamps  to  collectors 
for  $62.50  each  announces  that  the  price  will  be  $75.  Four 
thousand  of  these  stamps  were  originally  printed,  but 
fewer  than  a  hundred  are  known  to  exist  at  present. 


Claimants  for  the  diamonds  found  recently  in  a  bundle 
of  old  rags  by  girls  in  the  sorting  room  of  a  paper  mill  at 
Cornwall,  Ont.,  are  beginning  to  be  heard  from.  One 
claimant  was  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lawson  of  Central  Park  West, 
New  York  City,  who  wrote  that  last  summer  she  lost  a 
pink  bag  containing  jewelry  from  her  summer  cottage  at 
Sea  Cliff,  Long  Island.  Another  is  Lieu.  J.  T.  Abbott,  of 
the  New  York  City  Fire  Department,  who  says  that  his 
sister-in-law  lost  jewels  to  the  value  of  $2,500  while  house¬ 
cleaning  last  June.  In  the  meantime,  the  girls  who  found 
the  jewels  refuse  to  hand  them  over  to  the  police,  holding 
that  as  finders  they  are  entitled  to  possession. 


Navigation  on  the  Hudson  Diver  closed  February  6  when 
the  steamer  Rensselaer  of  the  Hudson  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  left  Albany  for  New  York  on  its  317th  trip  for  the 
•  1912  season.  On  the  up  trip  to-day  the  vessel  encountered 
three-inch  ice.  The  previous  record  for  navigation  goes 
back  to  January  19,  1810,  one  year  after  the  first  steam 
V  vessel  came  up  the  Hudson.  The  Nyack  and  Tarrytown 
ferryboat  Dockland,  which  has  broken  all  records  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  her  trips  because  of  the  freedom  from  ice  in  the 
Hudson,  was  obliged  to  stop  to-day.  Last  year  the  Bock- 
f  land  made  her  final  trips  on  New  Year's  day.  A  year  ago 
numbers  of  people  and  automobiles  crossed  the  ice. 


,  Never  was  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Orient  as  great  as  it  was  during  1912.  Imports  from  Asia 
and  Oceania  combined  amounted  to  $280,000,000  in 
1912  as  against  $160,000,000  in  1902  and  the  exports 
to  Asia  and  Oceania  for  the  last  year  aggregated  $190,000,- 
()(} o  against  $96,00,000  ten  years  ago.  One  feature  was  the 
*  -ending  of  raw  cotton  to  India  and  China.  Despite  the 
fact  that  both  the  latter  countries  are  producers  of  cotton, 
the  United  States  sent  to  India  during  1912  35,000,000 
1  r,0  ]:Ms  of  raw  cotton  and  to  China  14,000,000  pounds. 

The  exports  of  cotton  to  those  countries  prior  to  1911 
amounted  practically  to  nothing.  Japan  received  from  the 
I  rUc'  during  the  last  year  209,000,000  pounds  of 

raw  cotton. 


Tomato  growing  and  canning  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  stimulus 
to  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  to  be  tried  next  spring 
by  the  school  girls  of  the  Sugar  Creek  district  of  Adair 
County,  Mo.  ,Each  girl  in  the  school  is  to  plant  one-tenth 
of  an  acre  with  seed  furnished  by  the  Government.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  is  to  furnish  directions  and 
advice  from  time  to  time.  The  pupils  will  be  required  to 
keep  accurate  record  of  the  development  of  their  crops, 
and  after  the  harvest  send  a  description  to  Washington. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  tomatoes  will  go  to  the 
girls  wrho  grow  and  can  them,  the  Government  getting  its 
return  in  information  for  use  in  further  experiments. 


Eebels  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  are  reported  to 
be  almost  destitute  of  food  and  ammunition,  and  are  be¬ 
coming  more  desperate  in  their  depredations  and  menacing 
to  American  property.  Dispatches  reaching  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  are  to  the  effect  that  Provisional  President 
Huerta,  who  has  been  advised  that  the  revolutionists  are 
hard  pressed  for  food,  has  given  orders  for  the  federal 
troops  to  pursue  relentlessly  the  half  starved  bands,  in  the 
hope  that  the  rebellion  in  that  section  of  the  republic  may 
be  cnished.  Since  the  arrival  of  additional  troops  at 
Juarez  the  rebels  have  retreated  from  that  place,  and  their 
plans  are  a  mystery.  Brigadier  General  Steever  has  taken 
precautions  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  smuggling  supplies 
across  the  American  border,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
measures  have  contributed  largely  to  the  predicament  in 
which  the  revolutionists  now  find  themselves.  The  re¬ 
ported  overtures  for  peace  are  believed  to  have  resulted 
from  the  destitute  condition  of  the  rebels. 


The  adventures  of  a  wfill  found  in  an  old  coal  hole  in 
Dublin,  made  quite  an  exciting  story  when  they  were  re¬ 
counted  the  other  day  to  three  judges  in  the  Irish  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  strange  facts  came  to  light  on  an  applica¬ 
tion  that  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
might  formally  examine  John  Clawson,  who  lives  in  Win¬ 
nipeg.  Clawson  is  the  son  of  a  man  who  is  supposed  to 
have  witnessed  the  disputed  will  when  it  was  executed  by 
William  Smith,  a  flax  buyer  of  Belfast,  who  died,  in  his 
86th  year,  in  February,  1906.  The  document  in  question 
was  discovered  in  most  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the 
third  week  of  April,  1911,  it  was  suddenly  discovered, 
inclosed  with  a  pencil  note,  in  the  letter  box  of  a  firm 
of  solicitors  at  their  branch  office  in  Belfast.  In  the  note 
it  was  stated  that  the  will  had  been  found  in  a  tin  canister 
in  the  coal  hole  under  the  stairs  of  the  house  in  which 
William  Smith  had  lived.  This  document  purported  to 
have  been  witnessed  by  Archibald  Burnett  and  John  Claw¬ 
son,  but  both  of  these  men  died  in  1908,  and  hence  the 
application  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  the  son  at  Winnipeg. 
The  three  judges,  in  refusing  the  application,  commented 
adversely  on  the  curious  fact  that,  for  two  years  after  the 
document  had  been  discovered,  nothing  had  been  done  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  the  signatures  were  genuine. 
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THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD 

- OR - 

The  Mysterious  Horseman 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  IY.  (continued) 

In  two  more  minutes  Oswald  was  outside  the  gate. 

Running  on  to  where  the  horses  stood,  and  mounting, 
he  took  the  road — to  London. 

He  urged  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed. 

Before  he  had  proceeded  half  a  mile  he  halted  and  lis¬ 
tened. 

The  sound  of  horse’s  hoofs  met  his  ears,  and  he  could 
tell  that  the  horse  must  be  coming  along  at  a  fearful 
6peed. 

But  the  sound  was  not  behind,  it  was  before  him. 

This  was  a  puzzle  to  him. 

Blunt  could  not  come  that  way. 

Before  he  had  time  to  consider  who  the  traveler  could 
be,  a  horse  and  rider  rounded  the  corner  at  full  speed. 

Terror-stricken,  Oswald  turned  his  horse,  plunged  his 
spurs  into  its  flanks,  and  dashed  down  a  narrow  lane  which 
led  to  Child’s  Hill. 

Away,  like  the  wind,  he  went,  for  some  few  hundred 
yards. 

Looking  back,  he  was  horror-stricken  to  find  that  he 
was  pursued,  and  he  could  tell,  from  the  terrific  speed  of 
the  horse  behind  him,  that  he  was  not  pursued  by  Blunt. 

“Some  one  has  been  put  on  our  track !”  he  muttered. 
“Fury !  I’ll  outdo  him,  whoever  he  is,  if  I  can.” 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  horse  and  rider  behind  him, 
and  suddenly  a  loud  voice  cried  out : 

“Hold,  Blunt!  I  know  you — halt!” 

‘Hie  is  not  after  me!”  chuckled  Oswald.  “Ho,  ho!  he 
mistakes  me  for  Blunt !” 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  the  hoofs  ceased,  and 
Oswald  turned  to  see  whether  the  horse  had  missed  his 
footing  and  thrown  his  rider. 

As  lie  turned  he  saw  a  bright  flash,  then  there  came  a 
sharp  crack,  and  Oswald,  throwing  up  his  arms  and  utter¬ 
ing  an  appalling  shriek,  fell  from  his  saddle. 

His  terrified  horse  with  a  loud  neigh  rushed  on,  leaped 
a  hedge,  and  went  like  an  arrow  across  a  ploughed  field, 
but  falling  into  a  deep  trench  he  broke  his  neck. 

In  that  trench  on  the  following  morning  some  farm- 
lalnrers  found  him. 

Riding  up  to  Oswald,  the  horseman  dismounted,  and 
raising  his  head  looked  into  his  face. 

“By  all  the  saints!”  he  said,  “this  is  not  Blunt!  Who 
are  you  ?” 

A  groan  was  the  Answer. 

The  Horseman  poured  some  brandy  down  Oswald's 
throat,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  opened  his  eyes. 


Directly  they  rested  upon  the  figure  before  him  he  ut¬ 
tered  a  loud  yell  of  terror. 

“The  Mysterious  Horseman!”  he  gasped. 

“Who  are  you,  then?  Are  you  Blunt’s  confederate?” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  am.  Oh,  I’m  done  for.” 

“Where  is  Blunt?” 

“At  Holly  Lodge.  He  was  attacked  and  I  made  off.” 

“Where  is  the  child  he  was  sent  to  kidnap?” 

“I  don’t  know — I  don’t  know.  Help  me!  I — I — am 
dying — I - ” 

“Die,  then,  scoundrel!  No  assistance  will  I  give  you, 
except  it  is  to  remove  you  so  that  you  will  not  be  trampled 
on — thus.” 

Seizing  Oswald  in  his  arms,  he  carried  him  as  easily  as 
he  would  have  carried  a  child  to  a  dry  ditch  by  the  road¬ 
side. 

There  Oswald  continued  to  groan  and  beg  for  help,  but 
he  might  just  as  well  have  appealed  to  a  solid  rock. 

The  Mysterious  Horseman  paid  no  attention  to  his  cries, 
but  mounting  his  own  horse,  he  turned  and  once  more 
galloped  off  toward  the  Lodge. 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  villain  Oswald  was  so 
grievously  wounded  that  he  died  soon  after  the  Horseman 
had  left  him. 

With  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind,  in  the  manner  of  speak-  * 
ing,  the  Mysterious  Horseman  dashed  up  to  the  front  gate 
of  the  Lodge. 

It  was  wide  open,  and  a  small  knot  of  servants  had  col¬ 
lected. 

At.  the  sight  of  the  tall,  masked  figure  they  uttered  cries 
of  terror,  and  they  would  have  retreated  in  hot  haste  had 
not  the  Horseman  shouted  to  them  to  stay  where  they 
were. 


“Ts  the  child  safe?"  he  cried.  “For  heaven's  sake,  don't 
keep  me  in  suspense !” 

Instantly  there  was  a  rush  toward  him. 

A  man  who  could  ask  about  the  safety  of  the  child,  and 
in  such  tones,  they  thought  must  be  a  friend  and  not  an 
enemy. 

“Gone,  sir!”  gasped  a  man — “stolen — stolen.  The  mis¬ 
tress  nearly  murdered,  and  the  butler  dead!” 


‘kAiour  mistress  nearly  murdered  !”  cried  the  Horseman; 
“oh  heaven,  that  I  should  have  been  too  late !  The  child 
stolen  !  Which  way  did  the  villain  go?  Quick  !*' 

Ye  did  not  see,'  replied  the  footman:  “ho  was  too 
quick  for  us,  but  no  doubt  he  took  the  London  road." 
“There  were  two  of  them,  and  one  hud  paid  the  penalty 
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of  hi?  villainlv  with  his  life, 
err 


Who  is  that  young  girl  yon- 


“Mrs.  Wilkie's  maid,  vour  worship.” 

%  “Come  forward,  miss,"  said  the  Horseman,  kindly;  “has 
a  physician  been  summoned  to  your  mistress?” 

/  .  -TT  .  " 

*ies,  your  worship;  and  seyeral  servants  are  in  the 
room.  W  e  are  waiting  Dr.  Lever  from  Harrow.” 

“How  is  your  mistress?” 

“She  cannot  last  many  hours,”  replied  the  girl,  bursting 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

L  A  sob  escaped  the  Horseman’s  lips,  but  the  servants 

heard  it  not. 

“Come  here,  miss,”  said  the  Horseman;  “I  am  off  on  the 
road  to  London.  Go  at  once  to  your  mistress  and  whisper 
this  in  her  ear.” 

Bending  down  so  that  his  lips  almost  touched  the  girl’s 
ear,  he  whispered  a  few  words. 

Whatever  they  were  they  caused  the  girl  to  utter  a  sharp 

cry. 

“Swear  that  what  I  have  said  you  will  not  divulge  to 
.^your  fellow-servants.” 

“I  swear  it.” 

“Good  !  Your  name  is - ” 

*  “Elizabeth  Hutton.” 

“Ere  a  few  hours  have  passed  I  shall  return.” 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand  the  Mysterious  Horseman 
turned  his  horse. 

“On,  Bonny  Prince!”  he  said;  “show  me  what  you  can 
,  really  do.  Away  !” 

The  noble  creature  did  not  want  to  be  told  twice. 

Like  a  panther  he  bounded  forward,  and  soon  the  sound 
of  his  iron  hoofs  on  the  hard  road  died  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

****** 


The  Mysterious  Horseman  rode  at  a  fearful  pace  and 
without  a  pause  to  the  end  of  the  Edgware  road,  and  halted 
at  the  turnpike. 

Here  he  made  inquiries,  and  learned  that  not  a  single 
g*horseman  had  passed  that  way. 

“Fool  that  I  was  not  to  have  slain  the  villians  when  at 
the  Den !”  he  muttered,  bitterly ;  “but  all  will  not  be  lost 
4  No  doubt  he  will  reach  Gravesend  before  I  can  get  there, 
but  since  Blatch  will  not  meet  him,  he  cannot  dispose  of 
the  boy.  He  has  no  contract-notes.  I  will  return  to  the 
Lodge  and  trust  to  Providence. 

“How  sad — how  sad  !”  he  said.  “Poor  little  Anne  !  Un¬ 
fortunate  girl !  Oh,  Divine  Providence !”  he  cried,  “aid 
me  in  this  my  hour  of  need !  For  how  long  must  I  pre- 
*  fierve  this  bitter  secret!  How  much  more  agony  and  suf¬ 
fering  wilt  Thou  mete  out  to  me?” 

Letting  his  hands  fall  at  his  sides,  a  deep  groan  escaped 

the  Mysterious  Horseman. 

Ah,  whaf  secrets  did  that  breast  contain? 
ft  For  some  ten  minutes  this  strange  being  remained  mo- 
f  tionless  on  his  horse. 

Bonny  Prince  was  somewhat  tired  with  his  long  run,  but, 
nevertheless,  when  his  master  once  more  called  upon  him 
*he  was:  ready. 

At  a  good  round  pace  the  Horseman  rode  back  to  Willes- 

den. 

Arrived  there,  he  found  the  footman  and  an  elderly 

gentleman  waiting  at  the  gate 


Though  the  Mysterious  Horseman  was  not  now  masked, 
the  footman  had  no  difficulity  in  recognizing  him. 

He  pointed  him  out  to  the  elderly  gentleman  at  his  side, 
and  that  person  came  forward. 

“You  are  the  gentleman  who  for  some  time  has  been 
known  as  the  Mysterious  Horseman?”  he  said. 

The  Horseman  bowed. 

“I  am  the  same,”  he  said.  “And  you?” 

“Dr.  Lever,  of  Harrow.  I  have  been  waiting  here  be¬ 
cause  the  servants  said  yon  had  promised  to  return — with 
the  child.  I  see  that  you  have  hot  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  villain  who  stole  him.” 

“Alas!  I  have  not.  But  I  well  know  to  what  place  the 
child  will  be  taken,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  but 
that  I  shall  soon  come  face  to  face  with  the  villain  who 
took  him  away.” 

“I  trust  so — Heaven  knows  I  trust  so.  Alas!  what  a 
transformation  has  in  a  few  days  taken  place  in  this  once 
peaceful  home!” 

“Mrs.  Wilkie?”  asked  the  Horseman  eagerly. 

“Is  waiting  for  you.  She  cannot  last  much  longer. 
Pray  follow  me.” 

Hastily  dismounting,  the  Horseman  followed  the  doctor 
to  that  fatal  room. 

The  doctor  turned  to  the  Horseman,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice : 

“I  will  leave  you  alone  with  her;  no  doctor  in  the  world, 
nor  ten  thousand  of  them,  could  save  her  life.  It  is  her 
wish  that  yon  be  left  alone  with  her.  What  your  secrets 
may  be  I  know  not,  neither  do  I  wish  to  ascertain.  Come,” 
he  said,  to  the  three  servants  who,  weeping,  stood  around 
the  bed. 

They  came  forth,  and  the  Plorseman,  taking  off  his  hat, 
stepped  in,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

Advancing  a  few  steps,  he  paused  and  looked  upon  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Wilkie — that  still  beautiful  face,  though  it 
was  now  somewhat  drawn  and  haggard,  as  though  the 
lady  was  undergoing  the  most  awful  mental  and  bodily 
torture. 

A  few  more  steps  went  the  Horseman,  the  tears  raining 
fast  down  his  handsome  face. 

The  clank  of  his  spurs  caused  Mrs.  Wilkie  to  open  her 
eyes. 

“Who  is  there?”  she  whispered.  “Speak!” 

The  Horseman  tried  hard  to  reply,  his  lips  parted  as  if 
to  speak,  but  no  sound  issued  from  them. 

Advancing  still  farther,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
by  the  bedside,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

“Ha!”  cried  Mrs.  Wilkie,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
curly  head,  “it  is — it  must  be — it  is  my  brother!” 

“It  is — it  is,  Anne !”  replied  the  Horseman,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

“Oh,  why — why  did  you  not  come  when,  long — long 
ago,  I  sent  for  you?  It  was  only  lately  that  I  heard  that 
the  much  dreaded  individual  known  as  the  Mysterious 
Horseman  was  none  other  than  he  who  bears  the  proud 
name - ” 

“Silence,  Anne — for  heaven’s  sake — silence  !” 

“I  will  be  silent.  Oh,  what  of  the  child?  They  said 
you  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  villain  who  stole  him  from 
me.  Have  you  failed  to  recover  him?” 

(To  be  Continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


SUDDEN  HEIR  TO  $15,000,000. 

Word  was  received  in  Paterson  recently  that  John 
Jewell,  a  carpenter,  had  fallen  heir  to  a  $15,000,000  estate, 
left  by  an  uncle,  Richard  Jewell,  of  England.  At  present, 
John  Jewell  is  in  Duluth,  Minn. 

Jewell  will  start  East  ne^t  month,  and  stop  in  Paterson 
before  embarking  for  England  to  claim  the  fortune. 

'  OIL  FOR  BATTLESHIPS. 

The  last  American  battleship  that  will  burn  coal  has 
been  built.  The  big  ones  now  building  have  no  coal 
bunkers  and  no  arrangement  for  burning  coal.  They  are 
oil  burners. 

"What  is  the  advantage?”  I  asked  a  United  States  naval 
officer  recently. 

"There  are  many  advantages  in  oil,”  he  replied.  "First, 
we  can  steam  further  with  a  given  number  of  tons  of  oil 
than  with  the  same  number  of  tons  of  coal.  We  can  also 
store  the  oil  more  advantageously,  for  it  will  fill  the  corners 
in  a  ship  where  coal  could  not  be  placed. 

"A  very  big  advantage,  however,  is  in  the  reduced  num¬ 
ber  of  men  required  to  handle  the  boilers.  One  man  with 
oil  can  take  the  place  of  four  men  shoveling  coal.  Usually 
the  oil  is  sprayed  into  the  furnace,  but  there  are  several 
methods  of  applying  the  oil.” 

This  officer  said  that  the  United  States  will  have  some 
very  valuable  oiling  stations  in  Alaska.  Arrangements 
are  already  making  to  establish  oiling  stations  in  place  of 
coaling  stations  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 


GREAT  IRON  ORE  RANGE  REPORTED  IN 

WISCONSIN. 

What  is  said  to  presage  the  opening  of  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  iron  ore  ranges  in  a  district  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  valueless  from  a  mineral  standpoint,  became  known 
February  3,  with  the  closing  verbally  of  leases  and  con¬ 
tracts  to  purchase  tracts  aggregating  about  200,000  acres, 
scattered  over  a  tract  sixty  miles  long  and  forty  miles  wide 
in  Grant,  Crawford  and  Vernon  counties,  in  the  extreme 
southwest  part  of  Wisconsin. 

The  deal  agreed  upon  to-day  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
signatures  of  the  lease  to-morrow,  the  representative  of  the 
purchasers  being  M.  M.  Riley,  of  this  city,  formerly  attor¬ 
ney  on  the  Michigan  iron  ranges  for  the  Corrigan-McKin- 
ncy  Company  of  Cleveland,  though  he  denies  that  he  is 
representing  them  at  present. 

The  discoveries  were  made  by  old  prospectors  from  upper 
Michigan  and  some  of  the  men  were  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Riley  himself  in  behalf  of  the  mining  operators  he  repre¬ 
sents. 

The  value  of  the  ore  discovered  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
one  tract  of  forty  acres  drilled  thoroughly  shows  forty 
feet  of  ore,  only  eighty  feet  from  the  surface,  worth,  if  as 
extensive  as  estimated,  about  $8,000,000.  The  purchasing 
operators  have  procured  400  acres  adjoining  this  tract,  also 
supposed  to  be  rich  in  iron. 


HAT  PIN  SAVED  HER. 

Helen  Goodall  and  Suzette  Greenwood,  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
arrived  in  New  York  the  other  day  from  a  West  Indian 
cruise  on  the  Hamburg-American  liner  Victoria  Luise,  the 
heroines  of  as  thrilling  an  adventure  in  bathing  suits  a3 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  two  girls.  Miss  Goodall  related  the 
story  as  follows : 

“The  tropical  sun  forced  us  to  wear  large  Panama  hats 
while  we  were  taking  our  dip  off  the  beach  at  Nassau. 
Suzette  tied  her  hat  on,  but  mine  was  pinned  on  with  the 
longest  hatpin  I  had,  which  enabled  me  to  save  Suzette's 
life. 

“It  happened  this  way.  Suzette  was  first  in  the  water 
and  was  wading  about  ten  feet  ahead  of  me  when  she  gave 
a  terrible  scream.  At  the  same  moment  I  saw  a  hideous 
monster,  fully  five  feet  long,  with  a  head  that  resembled 
an  alligator’s.  It  was  green  and  at  first  I  thought  it  was 
a  huge  eel. 

“Suzette  turned  and  tried  to  get  back  to  the  beach,  but 
the  moray — and  it  was  as  vicious  a  moray  as  anyone  ever 
saw — went  after  her.  They  came  toward  me,  and  while  I 
was  just  as  frightened  as  Suzette,  I  somehow  or  other 
pulled  the  hatpin  from  my  hat,  closed  my  eyes  and  struck 
wildly  at  the  monster.  The  pin  went  in  its  left  eye,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  native  boy  reached  us  and  clubbod  the 
moray  to  death.” 


BLACK  HANDERS  TERRIFY  A  DRUGGIST. 

John  Spinetti,  a  Venezuelan  of  Italian  parentage  and 
a  member  of  the  drug  firm  of  Spinetti  &  Co.,  of  No.  G96 
Liberty  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  made  richer 
I  by  the  sale  of  an  iron  mine  in  Venezuela,  left  to  him  and 
his  brothers,  Aitilie  and  Mischencko,  bv  their  father.  He 
was  terrified  recently  over  the  receipt  of  a  letter  signed 
“The  New  Society  of  the  Black  Hand,”  and  demanding 
that  $40,000  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  be  given  the  ex¬ 
tortioners.  The  letter  read : 

“Unless  you  meet  our  demand  promptly,  death  will  be 
visited  upon  you  and  your  brothers;  the  whole  familv  will 
be  put  out  of  existence.  We  want  at  least  a  part  of  the 
sum  we  name  at  once.” 

The  writer  went  on  to  direct  that  Spinetti  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  extortioners,  the  time  and  place  to  be 
indicated  by  him  in  the  personal  column  of  a  New  York 
morning  newspaper. 

Spinetti  telephoned  to  the  Liberty  avenue  police  station 
and  begged  the  desk  lieutenant  to  send  detectives  to  see 
him  and  his  brothers. 

“I  fear  to  go.  to  your  police  station.  I  fear  T  am  being 
watched  at  the  present  minute.  1  notice  strange  looking 
men  hanging  around,”  said  he. 

Detectives  Fasullo  and  McKeen  went  to  see  Spinetti 
j  and  told. him  and  his  brothers  to  arm  themselves.  Thev 
said  they  would  do  #their  best  to  protect  the  frightened 
I  men. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROCK 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


»  (A  SEEIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  V  (continued) 

And  so,  while  Bob  Bowsprit  regaled  himself  with  hot 
grog  till  he  saw  double,  and  told  the  same  story  over  and 
over  again,  first  to  living  companions  and  then  to  the 
chairs  and  tables,  the  young  spendthrift  gazed  into  the 
fire  and  saw  visions  of  his  old  home,  the  grand  building 
with  its  beach-tree  avenues,  its  solemn  pine  woods  and  its 
exquisite  grounds,  its  dark-paneled  rooms,  and  galleries  of 
proud  ancestors,  saw  once  more  the  stern  old  man  ordering 
him  to  quit  the  house,  the  mother  weeping  in  a  corner, 
^daring  not  to  speak,  the  brother  haughtily  turning  his 
back,  the  sweet  sister  creeping  unseen  to  the  lodge-gates  to 
bid  him  farewell  and  press  into  his  hand  her  slender  purse. 

He  saw,  too,  another  and  brighter  vision  still. 

But  he  thrust  this  from  him. 

‘‘.Not  for  me,”  he  murmured,  “not  for  me.  I  may  win 
fortune,  I  may  be  able  to  humble  my  father’s  and  my 
brother’s  pride,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  my  mother  and 
sweet  sister  Dorothy,  but  she,  my  peerless  queen !  she  will 
have  faded  from  my  path.  She  will  be  another's !  I  must 
not  think  of  her.” 

He  had  made  light  of  the  words  of  Bob  Bowsprit,  though 
he  had  spoken  of  following  in  the  wake  of  our  hero  and  his 
father. 

He  little  guessed  how  intimately  his  fortunes  would  be 
bound  up  in  those  of  the  baronet  and  his  son. 

The  ship-owner  was  a  man  of  his  word. 

-  Long  before  daylight  men  -were  at  work  fitting  the  ship 
I  as  desired  by  Sir  Felix  Adair. 

By  the  next  day  the  vessel’s  old  name  was  painted  out, 
l  and  the  new  name  put  on ;  while  the  unintelligible  figure¬ 
-head  was  cast  aside  to  make  room  for  the  half  figure  of  a 
man  with  a  dagger  raised  to  strike. 

Considerable  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  swift  prepara¬ 
tions  in  the  bay. 

Numerous  were  the  boats  put  off  to  enable  their  oc-cu- 

■  pants  to  have  a  glimpse  at  what  was  going  on. 

One  boat  in  particular  was  observed  even  by  the  work- 

?  men. 

This  contained  a  single  man,  and  this  man  was  so  per¬ 
tinacious  that  he  lay  for  hours  on  his  oars  to  gaze  at  the 
preparations. 

Toward  evening  when  Roland,  in  the  approaching  dark- 
'rv  ,  was  rowed  ashore,  this  man  followed  in  his  wake. 

On  landing  he  felt  dimly  conscious  that  this  man  sprang 

■  ashore,  too;  and  as  he  walked  across  the  bay  the  same  indi- 
r.vidi.a],  who  now  gave  him  the  sensation  of  a  haunting  an- 

:  , wince,  walked  across  also. 

On  reaching  the  “Sailors’  Rest,”  he  was  not  surprised  to 
f  -  *  '.at  his  father  had  ridden  over  to  a  villa  at  some  dis- 

in  ice  from  Wheelhampton. 


Sir  Felix  had  intimated  that  he  intended  going  there, 
though  he  did  not  let  his  son  into  the  secret  of  his  reason 
for  going. 

Roland,  accordingly,  after  partaking  of  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  walked  slowly  up  the  ascent,  which  led.  to  the  top  of 
the  cliffs. 

As  he  passed  onward  along  the  now  moonlit  road  he  be¬ 
came  conscious  that  he  was  again  being  followed. 

The  person,  however,  who  was  thus  dodging  him  was 
very  cunning  in  his  proceedings. 

Roland  could -hear  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  would 
turn  ever  and  anon  to  face  him. 

In  vain. 

As  if  his  pursuer  read  his  thoughts,  he  was  gone  ere 
Roland  turned — hidden  in  one  of  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
high,  overhanging  cliffs. 

Again  and  again  this  happened,  until  Roland  began  to 
think  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  delusion. 

He  passed  presently  out  upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff — 
a  flat  piece  of  rock,  so  perilous  that  a  railing  had  been 
placed  round  it — a  rotten  old  wooden  tiling,  which  would 
not  have  resisted  the  fall  of  any  heavy  body. 

Here  a  splendid  view  was  opened  out  before  him — the 
great  restless  sea  heaving  and  rolling  and  tossing  in  its 
white  waves  in  the  moonlight. 

“Where  on  the  bosom  of  that  mighty  deep  is  my  Flor¬ 
ence?”  he  murmured.  “What  horror  has  befallen  her? 
Or  is  she  now  wondering  where  I  am — whether  I  know  of 
her  misfortune,  whether  I  shall  try  to  save  her?” 

His  sword  seemed  to  tremble  in  its  scabbard,  and  his 
hands  clenched  as  he  imagined  wild  scenes  of  warfare, 
where,  against  tremendous  odds  of  enemies  headed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Death,  he  rescued  Florence  from  a  terrible  fate. 

The  scene  thus  vividly  brought  before  his  mental  vision 
drove  utterly  from  his  mind  for  a.  time  the  thought  of  the 
man  who  had  been  following  him: 

But  as  he  turned  suddenly,  waking  from  his  dream  ab¬ 
ruptly,  lie  saw  the  intruder  close  to  him. 

He  sprang  forward. 

“Who  are  you,”  he  cried,  “who  are  thus  dogging  my 
footsteps  ?” 

With  a  sudden  rush  the  idea  came  to  him  that  lie  mi^ht 
be  connected  with  Death’s  crew. 

lie  resolved  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  drew  his  sword. 

“Confusion!”  cried  Bob  Bowsprit — for  it  was  he — as  he 
drew  his  hanger,  “can’t  a  man  walk  about  the  cliffs  without 
having  a  sword  drawn  upon  him?” 

“Ay!  he  can  walk  about,”  replied  Roland,  hotly,  “but 
he  need  not  dog  any  one’s  footsteps  as  you  have  dogged 
mine.  You  are  the  man  who  was  hauntijig  my  ship  all 
day.  You  followed  me  from  the  vessel.  You  have  watched 
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me  ever  since.  Now  tell  me,  and  quickly,  too,  what  is  it 
you  want  with  me?” 

“Nothing,  my  impetuous  friend/’  said  Bob  Bowsprit. 
“Put  up  your  weapon  and  I  will  put  up  mine.” 

Roland  acquiesced  in  this  proposal,  and  at  once  the  other 
put  up  his  hanger. 

“Now,”  said  our  hero,  “go  your  way.  I  want  no  one 
watching  me.” 

“I  shall  not  budge  an  inch  at  your  bidding,”  cried  Bow¬ 
sprit,  measuring  the  strength  of  his  adversary  with  his 
eyes.  “I  have  as  much  right  here  as  you.” 

“Don’t  be  insolent,  my  man,”  said  Roland.  “If  you  had 
been  here  in  an  ordinary  way  I  could  not,  in  justice,  have 
complained.  But  you  are  not.  I  know  that  for  some  pur¬ 
pose,  which  must  be  evil,  you  are  following  me  about.  So, 
as  I  am  returning  to  the  bay,  do  you  remain  here.” 

“Bah!”  said  Bob,  snapping  his  fingers  in  Roland’s  face. 
“Do  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  move  an  inch  at  the 
bidding  of  a  whipper-snapper  like  you?” 

lie  regretted  these  words  in  another  moment. 

The  firm,  steady  hand  of  Roland  Adair  was  shot  out, 
and  catching  the  insulter  between  the  eyes,  leveled  him  to 
the  ground. 

In  an  instant  he  had  sprang  up,  knife  in  hand. 

But  he  had  not  reckoned  for  the  agility  of  his  youthful 
adversary. 

Ere  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  received  a  kick  on  the  wrist 
which  sent  the  weapon  flying  far  away,  and  almost  par¬ 
alyzed  his  arm. 

Then  Roland  pounced  upon  him. 

“You  insolent,  cowardly  villain!”  he  cried,  “take  that — 
and  that — and  that!” 

And  he  rained  in  such  a  shower  of  blows  that  the  man, 
unable  to  gather  himself  together  for  resistance,  fell  a 
helpless  mass  on  the  ground. 

Roland  waited  to  see  if  he  would  rise  to  renew  the  fight. 

But  no. 

For  the  time  Bob  Bowsprit  had  had  quite  enough. 

“All  right,  Master  Roland  Adair,”  he  said.  “You’ve  got 
the  best  of  me  now ;  but  it’s  only  for  the  moment.  Wait, 
my  lad — wait!  You  little  know  whom  you’ve  offended.  I 
shall  have  more  chances  than  you  think  of  paying  off  old 
scores.” 

“Pay  them  off,  then,”  said  Roland,  as  he  turned  to  go. 
“You’ll  find  me  ever  on  my  guard.” 

And,  with  a  laugh,  he  passed  down  the  steep  incline 
toward  Wheelhampton. 

Next  morning  the  Avenger  sailed. 

An  hour  after  a  little  brigantine  emerged  from  a  bav 
near  at  hand  and  sailed  after  the  schooner. 

Captain  Launcelot  Drake  was  on  board  of  her.  bearing 
the  name  and  the  brave  heart  of  a  noble  ancestor,  making 
for  the  same  climes  as  the  Avenger. 

The  little  Seagull  was  a  wonderfully  quick  sailer,  and 
on  this  she  depended  more  than  upon  her  fightino-  capa¬ 
bilities. 

She  could  dance  around  an  enemy  and  fire  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  rushing  so  swiftly  to  and  fro  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  foe  to  fire  a  broadside  into  her,  and  very  seldom  to 

hit  her  with  a  carronade  or  long-tom. 


'There  was  one  on  board  whose  heart  was  full  of  burning  - 
hate,  and  whose  dagger  fairly  quivered  in  its  scabbard  with 
desire  for  vengeance. 

This  was  Bob  Bowsprit. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  wait  for  no  fair  battle. 

On  the  first  opportunity  he  would  kill  the  man  who  had 
worsted  him  on  the  cliffs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  LADRUNA — THE  SEA  FIGHT. 

Fair  as  was  the  weather  when  the  Avenger  quitted  the 
port  of  Wheelhampton,  it  was  but  a  deceptive  portent. 

They  had  not  left  England  behind  more  than  a  day  when 
the  sky  became  overcast  and  the  wind  began  to  howl 
through  the  rigging. 

The  tempest  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  seek 
safety  in  any  of  the  harbors.  The  ship  kept  steadily  on 
its  course. 

But  it  was  difficult  work;  and  when,  at  length,  after  a 
perilous  passage,  the  Mediterranean  was  reached,  and  . 
Captain  Adair  predicted  a  calm  after  the  storm,  he  found 
his  prophecies  anything  but  verified. 

The  wind  was  one  which  seemed  to  be  sweeping  across 
the  whole  of  the  European  Continent,  and  stirring  up  all 
seas  alike. 

Against  head-winds,  however,  the  little  schooner  forced 
its  w'ay,  until  reaching  the  Island  of  Ladruna,  she  drew ' 
up  well  under  the  shelter  of  the  high  cliffs,  and  let  go  her 
anchor. 

The  island  was  a  very  small  one. 

Near  the  sea  was  a  fort  half  dismantled,  while  higher 
up  was  another,  apparently  in  a  better  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion. 

The  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  fisher-folk. 

A  tipsy,  dissolute,  lazy  set  they  were,  easily  bribed ;  but 
they  were  ready  to  fight,  and  when  they  did  fight  the)4 
were  brutal  and  cruel  to  a  degree. 

The  Mediterranean  had  lashed  itself  into  a  fury  more 
befitting  the  Atlantic  than  the  inland  sea. 

But  the  high  cliffs  afforded  an  unexpected  amount  of 
shelter,  and  beneath  them  the  Avenger  lay  as  still  as  on 
the  bosom  of  a  river. 

“What  think  you  of  our  voyage  as  yet,  Roland ?v  said" 
Sir  Felix  as  they  went  down  into  their  tiny  cabin  after 
they  had  seen  that  all  was  well. 

“I  fancy  that  if  it  were  to  turn  out  as  rough  as  it  has* 
been  to  the  very  end  of  the  journey,”  said  Roland,  “there 
would  not  be  very  much  left  of  the  Avenger.” 

“Well,  it  has  been  a  rough  passage,”  said  his  father; 
"but  I  think  the  worst  of  it.  is  over.  Even  now  the  sea  yon-  • 
der  is  very  rough,  and  the  billows  come  tumbling  hither* 
wards  with  great  fury.  But,  nevertheless,  I  fancy  that 
morning  will  find  the  ocean  calmer.” 

“Let  us  hope  so,  father,”  said  Roland,  “for  if  it  were  t(% 
continue  as  it  has  been  going  on.  we  should  stand  very  lit¬ 
tle  chance  of  finding  any  treasure.  We  should  be  tog  much 
occupied  looking  after  ourselves.” 

(To  be  Continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 


'The  exceptionally  cold  spell  prevailing  throughout  Italy 
reached  its  climax  recently  in  a  snowstorm  after  the  tem- 
^perature  had  fallen  several  degrees  below  zero.  In  Mes¬ 
sina  the  winter  has  been  the  severest  in  twenty  years. 
Mount  Etna  is  entirely  white  with  snow,  which  presents  a 
^  magnificent  spectacle  at  night.  There  is  much  snow  and 
ice  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 


The  sagacity  of  a  collie  dog  was  shown  at  Norristown, 
Penn.,  February  16,  when  the  animal  which  had  been  in¬ 
jured  made  its  way  to  the  Norristown  Hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment.  Miss  Atkinson,  a  nurse,  was  attracted  by  scratching 
at  the  door,  and  discovered  the  dog  patient.  The  collie’s 
foot,  which  it  held  up,  was  bleeding  from  a  deep  cut. 
After  the  foot  had  been  bandaged  the  dog  stood  on  its  hind 
♦egs,  and  after  a  bark  and  wag  of  the  tail  left  the  build- 

ing.  - 


'  Just  now  there  are  two  points  in  England  to  which  the 
eyes  of  oil  scientists  are  turned  with  more  than  ordinary 
interests.  One  of  them  is  Kelham,  near  Newark,  and  the 
other  is  Willesdcn,  in  the  northwest  of  London.  At  Kel¬ 
ham  oil  undoubtedly  exists  in  moderate  quantities.  The 
*oil  was  discovered  while  boring  for  coal  about  two  miles  on 
the  Nottingham  side  of  Newark.  At  Willesden  the  oil 
traces  were  obtained  while  drilling  a  well  for  water  at  the 
>  approximate  depth  of  1,600  feet.  Since  then  the  boring 
has  been  carried  several  hundred  feet  farther. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  is  considered  one  of  the  first  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
the  company  is  the  largest  landowner  in  the  world.  De¬ 
spite  the  sale  of  millions  of  acres  from  the  original  grant 
'of  approximately  26,700,000  acres,  the  railroad  still  pos¬ 
sessed  at  the  opening  of  the  year  more  than  11,000,000 
♦  acres  worth,  on  the  basis  of  sales  in  1912,  at  least  $175,- 
*000,000.  The  great  influx  of  farmers  into  Canada  in 
recent  years  has  caused  land  values  to  increase  rapidly. 
No  longer  ago  than  1903  the  Canadian  Pacific  received 
x>nly  $3.67  an  acre  for  holdings  apportioned  out  which 
amounted  to  over  2,500,000  acres.  Last  year  the  price  was 
!  close  to  $16  an  acre,  and  the  demand  is  increasing  rapidly. 


#  There  is  being  printed  in  this  country  a  vast  sum  of 
paper  money  for  the  Chinese  republic.  This  is  the  first 
authorized  by  the  new  government  of  China.  In 
the  design  of  this  money  China  has  paid  a  compliment 
to  the  United  States  in  that  it  has  made  the  American 
foliar  the  standard  of  value  for  this  issue.  The  Chinese 
Knoney  is  being  printed  in  Chinese  on  one  side  and  in 
■English  on  the  other,  thu.s  making  the  exchange  of  Chi- 
4ne-c  and  American  moneys  easy,  a  thing  that  has  been 
I)  *  quite  a  problem  in  the  past.  The  new  notes  will  be  in 
ninations  of  $1,  $5,  $10,  $50,  and  $100  and  will  boar 
the  portrait  of  the  philosopl  t  Mencius,  who  stands  in  the 
,.st  ,-v  tion  and  e-teern  of  the  Chinese  second  only  to  Con¬ 
flict  ui. 


A  dog  that  can  speak  several  words  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  attracting  attention  in  Rangeley,  Me.  His  name 
is  Noble  and  he  is  a  handsome,  pure  bred  Scotch  collie, 
eighteen  months  old.  He  was  raised  by  John  N.  Ingalls, 
of  East  Machias.  The  animal’s  present  owner,  Charles  W. 
Berry,  of  Pickford’s  Camps,  Eangeley,  has  had  the  dog 
since  it  was  six  months  old,  but  has  been  teaching  it  to 
speak  for  about  a  montli  only.  Noble’s  vocabulary  con¬ 
sists  of  five  words,  “Oh,”  “no,”  “how,”  “papa”  and  “out,” 
and  his  words  can  be  distinguished  plainly.  One  of  his 
tricks  is  to  answer  the  telephone.  When  he  hears  his  name 
called  he  will  jump  upon  a  couch  near  the  instrument  and 
answer  “Bow!”  through  the  transmitter.  If  his  master 
asks,  “Do  you  love  me?”  the  dog  jumps  up  and  kisses  him 
affectionately.  The  animal  is  fond  of  children. 


The  Canadian  Alpine  Club  has  decided  to  hold  their 
annual  camp  this  year  at  Mount  Robson  Pass,  in  the  new 
territory  known  as  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  Country,  which 
is  being  opened  up  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific’s  new 
transcontinental  line.  A  replica  of  this  territory  will  be 
shown  in  one  of  the  booths  at  the  Travel  and  Vacation 
Exhibition  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  March  20  to  29. 
The  camp  will  be  open  on  July  28.  The  Alpine  Club  ha3 
a  membership  of  about  1,000,  and  includes  on  its  list 
sportsmen  from  all  over  the  world.  There  will  be  several 
of  the  principal  mountain  climbers  from  England,  includ¬ 
ing  Longstaff,  the  well-known  Alpine  climber;  Dr.  Collie 
and  M.  Mumm  of  France,  who  are  also  ardent  climbers. 
Mount  Robson  is  13,700  feet  altitude,  and  up  tc  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  has  been  ascended  by  only  one  white  man,  the 
Rev.  George  B.  Kinney. 


Pomona,  California,  fruit  growers  were  up  all  night  re¬ 
cently  to  keep  the  smudge  pots  going  to  protect  their  or¬ 
chards.  The  mercury  was  unusual  in  that  it  remained 
between  twenty-six  and  twenty-eight  degrees  during  the 
entire  night  and  constant  vigil  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
fires  going.  A  temporary  cessation  of  the  smudging  would 
have  meant  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  frost.  Officers  of  the  Pomona  Valley 
Frost  Protective  Association  say  that  a  heavy  loss  was 
averted  through  the  modern  facilities  of  smudging  and 
carrying  warnings  to  growers.  As  a  rule  the  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  is  registered  in  the  early  morning  hours,  but  the 
cold  kept  up  the  whole  night,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
careful  watch  kept  many  growers  would  have  been  caught 
unawares.  Government  warnings  issued  several  days  ago 
that  citrus  growers  should  keep  guard  on  their  orchards 
for  at  least  a  fortnight,  because  of  the  danger  from  heavy 
frosts,  carried  much  weight  here  and  proved  valuable  when 
it  was  observed  that  one  of  the  critical  stages  was  at  hand. 
Officers  of  the  protective  association  soon  realized  that 
growers  had  an  all  night’s  vigil  on  hand  and  set  to  work. 
The  telephones  were  used  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  hands  must  be  put  to  work.  Motorcyclists  were  sent  to 
homes  which  could  not  be  reached  by  wire. 
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The  “Rock  of  Ages,’9  a  balancing  pile  which  has  graced  ^ 
a  hill  overhanging  the  Northern  Pacific  tracks  at  Bear- 
month,  a  small  station  east  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  bv  the 
liberal  use  of  dynamite,  has  been  removed  and  is  no  longer 
a  curiosity  and  food  for  the  picture  card  man  it  has  been 
for  decades.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  recently  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  rock,  which  balanced  on  another  stone, 
swayed  and  tottered  with  each  gust  of  wind  and  was  a 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  road’s  trains.  The  famous 
old  bowlder  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  historic 
marks  of  the  state.  It  weighed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100  tons,  was  twenty  feet  high  and,  while  eighteen  feet 
through  at  the  thickest  portion,  rested  on  a  base  not  more 
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than  six  inches  through. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 


(C 


A  French  inventor  has  just  taken  out  a  patent  for  the 
catching  of  fish  by  means  of  the  telephone.  It  is  declared] 
that  fish  when  swimming  emit  certain  sounds  which  can 
be  detected  by  the  telephone.  The  inventor’s  apparatus 
consists  of  a  telephone  receiver  and  a  detonator,  which 
are  sunk  in  the  water  and  connected  by  wires  to  a  post  ] 
of  observation  on  the  river  bank.  When  fish  in  any  num¬ 
ber  pass  the  receiver  a  sound  is  heard  by.  the  watcher,  who 
has  only  to  press  a  button  to  explode  the  detonator. 


Are  you  sure  you  love  that  girl?”  “Well,  I  can't  work 
in  the  morning  until  I  get  a  letter  from  her,  and  after  I 
get  it  I  can’t  work.” 


Stranger — Do  all  your  employees  drop  their  tools  the 
instant  that  the  whistle  blows  ?  Employer — Oh,  no — not 
all  of  them  !  The  more  orderly  ones  have  their  tools  put  r 
away  before  that  time. 


u 


To  be  cremated  in  highly  decorated  coffins  is  the  latest . 
form  of  amusement  for  the  South  Germans.  The  bril¬ 
liant  colors  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  are  eclipsed  by 
some  of  the  pictures  new  being  painted  on  the  coffins  of 
dead  Bavarian  citizens.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  rule  that 
no  metal  may  be  used  in  coffin  construction,  even  nails 
being  supplanted  by  pegs.  So  the  Teuton  who  desires  a 
funeral  of  the  very  first  order  has  taken  refuge  in  decora¬ 
tive  painting.  The  coffins  are  painted  pale  blue  or  green, 
and  on  this  background  appear  vivid  oil  paintings. 


Eliza,  why  do  you  write  so  many  letters  in  such  hot 
weather?”  “Well,  David,  if  I  don’t  keep  all  our  relatives 
posted  on  the  awful  heat  here  they  will  be  landing  on  us  • 
to  visit.” 


Diddler — Do  you  think  your  tailor  would  trust  me  with 
a  suit  of  clothes,  old  man?  Robinson  (dubiously) — Does 
he  know  you?  Diddler — No.  Robinson — Oh,  then  he 
might.  Try  him. 


To  advertise  the  Boston  Edison  Company,  a  large  elec¬ 
tric  sign  has  been  set  up  in  that  city  measuring  over  all 
54  feet  in  width  by  60  1-2  in  height.  The  sign  contains 
a  clock  with  the  dial  34  feet  in  diameter,  at  each  side  of 
which  are  columns  studded  with  electric  lamps.  The 
minute  hand  of  the  clock  is  18  1-2  feet  long  and  weighs 
488  pounds,  while  the  hour  hand  is  14  feet  4  inches  long 
weighing  386  pounds.  The  total  weight  of  the  structure 
is  15  tons.  Altogether  there  are  6,322  lamps  used  in 
the  sign. 


Friend — I  wonder,  Ethel,  that  vou  allowed  that  French- 
man  to  kiss  you  in  the  conservatory.  Ethel — I  couldn'tv 
help  it.  Friend — Why  couldn't  you?  Ethel — Because  I 
can't  speak  French. 


“Yessir,”  said  the  returned  Klondiker.  “one  of  my  dogs 
— just  a  common  mongrel — saved  my  life.'’  “And  you 
were 

asked.  “Naw.,  1  ate  him.” 


were  not  heartless  enough  to  sell  him,  were  you?”  they 


All  the  seats  in  the  great  stand  fronting  the  White 


Languid  Leary — Gee !  Do  you  mean  to  say  de  old  maid 
give  you  a  half  a  dollar,  Pete?  Perambulating  Pete — \ 
Sure!  You  see,  I  told  her  dat  prematurely  gray  hair  was 
werry  becomin'  to  a  voung  face. 

v  v  O 


Maude — How  do  you  like  my  latest  photo?  Clara— 

i  •  ,  «  •  .  « «  _ 


House  were  sold  for  the  inaugural  parade  of  March  4.  |  Oh,  it’s  just  too  awfully  lovely  for  anything.  Maude-, 
The  stand  had  a  seating  capacity  of  6,000.  None  but  those  Do  you  think  it  does  me  justice?  Clara— Justice  no 
holding  tickets  for  designated  places  were  permitted  to  name  for  it,  dear,  it  is  positively  merciful  to  you. 
occupy  scats.  Word  was  received  from  the  University  of  J 

Virginia  faculty  that  unless  200  or  more  students  signi- !  \ 

fied  their  intention  of  marching  in  the  parade  the  uni- !  no 

tv  would  yield  iU  place  of  honor  at- the  bead  of  the  Massaclmsctb,  ski  „.-d  that  i,  onoiich.  01,1  Man 


'  ,  r  - j  — - - *  J 

\ning  Man  (haughtily  to  old  man) — No,  sir;  1  have* 
references.  I  belong  to  the  famojs  Key  family  of 

i  .‘J  A. A  i  ,  *  ..  . 


,1  .  .  J.  .  .  •  1  ill  tST-1  -  fil  i  CH..VI  MUM  IS  viiuujm.  Will  Alan 

collegiate  division.  President-elect  Wilson  was  graduated  (bluntly)— Any  relation  to  the  Mon-kev  and  the  Whis-kev 
i om  t  io  1-iu  pm i meat  of  the  university.  j  and  the  Don-key  families? 
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A  STRANGE  REQUEST. 


*  By  Horace  Appleton. 


About  two  years  ago  there  came  to  me  a  tall,  handsome 
fehow  who  gave  the  name  of  Mr.  George  Griffiths.  He 
;  had  a  Tearless  eye,  a  cheerful,  even  genial  expression,  an 
exceptionally  well-molded  aquiline  nose,  and  a  splendid 
mustache,  trimmed  and  tended,  evidently  with  scrupulous 
a  care.  There  was  no  obvious  reason,  certainly,  why  he 
should  require  my  services.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
making  him  better  looking. 

I  hear  that  you  are  a  specialist  in  dermatology,”  he 
began,  after  I  had  greeted  him  with  the  usual  formality. 

I  admitted  the  soft  impeachment. 

Well,”  he  went  on,  “I  want  you  to  perform  a  surgical 
feat  on  me.  I  want  my  nose  altered.” 

I  expressed  my  surprise,  and  assured  him  that  in  my 
^humble  opinion  his  nose  was  best  let  alone.  But  he  dis- 
|  puted  this  proposition,  and  insisted  that  he  had  reasons  for 
^being  weary  of  the  aquiline,  and  for  craving  a  proboscis  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  that  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him.  Seeing  my  curiosity  and  possibly  not  wishing  to  be 
deemed  a  madman,  he  proceeded  to  explain  them  to  me. 

“ After  several  years  roughing  it  in  Texas,”  he  said,  “I 
have  come  back  rich,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my 
enjoying  myself  but  the  pestering  attentions  of  relatives 
*  whom  I  had  hoped  to  have  done  with  forever  when  I  went 
abroad.  But  I  cannot  escape  them  or  their  importunities, 
and  so,  however  eccentric  you  may  think  me,  I  must  enlist 
^  your  services.  I  presume  there  is  no  danger  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  ?” 

“No  danger,”  I  replied,  accepting  his  explanation  as 
that  of  an  eccentric  man  whose  affairs,  after  all,  were  no 
business  of  mine,  “and  very  little  pain — practically  none, 
in  fact.  When  and  where  shall  I  call  upon  you?” 

,  “Could  you  not  operate  here,  and  now?”  he  asked. 

“Impossible.  Your  journey  would  not  be  without  great 
|  I  risk.” 

i  “But  could  I  not  stay  here?  Could  you  not  accommo¬ 
date  me  for  the  short  time  necessary  ?  Doctor,  I  could  and 
would  pay  you  liberally  for  the  service.  Consider,  if  I 
go  home,  my  identity  would  be  again  revealed  to  those 
ffrom  whom  I  desire  to  conceal  it.”  \  . 

This  speech,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have 
I  aroused  my  suspicion,  but  it  did  not.  The  man's  frank  and 
%open  expression  disarmed  me  entirely,  and  I  could  but 
look  upon  him  as  I  had  done  previously,  simply* as  an 
eccentric  individual.  It  so  happened  I  had  a  spare  room. 
'k'j  could  not  regard  the  question  of  remuneration  with  in¬ 
difference,  and  so,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  consented. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  operating,  I  sug¬ 
gested.  somewhat  timidly,  the  sacrifice  of  his  beautiful 

■  mustache.  To  my  surprise,  he  assented  eagerly,  and  was 

■  for  the  application  of  scissors  and  razor  forthwith.  You 
r  twould  scarcely  credit  the  difference  the  removal  of  this 

artistic  hirsute  appendage— “the  crop  of  many  years,”  as 
he  -'okingiy  described  it — made  to  my  patient.  It  dis¬ 
placed  what  had  been  concealed  before,  his  mouth,  and 
t;.e  sinister  expression  of  this  wa3  such  as  to  effectually 


nullify  the  honest  geniality  of  his  upper  face.  In  fact, 
the  removal  of  his  mustache  constituted,  as  I  promptly  told 
him,  a  sufficient  disguise  on  the  nasal  operation  neverthe¬ 
less.  His  motto  was  evidently  “thorough.” 

Well,  I  performed  it,  and  when  six  days  later,  Mr. 
George  Griffiths  left  my  house,  with  nothing  but  a  rapidly 
healing  and  almost  invisible  scar  to  blemish  the  straight 
nose  which  now  adorned  his  face,  I  would  have  wagered 
my  case  of  instruments  or  a  twopenny  penknife  that  the 
most  observant  of  his  previous  acquaintances  would  never 
have  recognized  him. 

About  a  week  after  my  eccentric  patient’s  departure,  the 
particulars,  so  far  as  they  were  known,  of  a  remarkably 
brutal  murder  were  made  public.  The  body  of  a  lady 
named  Bates,  evidently  done  to'  death,  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  house  in  a  London  suburb,  where  she  had 
resided  with  her  husband,  who  had  now  disappeared,  and 
whose  portrait  and  description  were  now  freely  circulated 
by  the  police.  ‘A  brief  amount  of  attention  to  these  pub¬ 
lished  details  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  my  patient, 
Mr.  George  Griffiths,  was  the  criminal. 

I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  what  I  knew  to  the 
authorities,  by  whom,  it  must  be  said,  my  story  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  some  incredulity.  You  see,  my  special  branch 
of  surgery  is  but  little  known  to  the  public,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  police  that  the  murderer  had  left  the  country 
some  time  before  Mr.  Griffiths  had  quitted  my  house. 

But,  a  few  months  ago,  happening  to  be  bn  a  visit  to 
Dresden,  whither  I  had  gone  for  a  brief  summer  holiday — 
and  having,  by  the  way,  largely  succeeded  in  dismissing 
from  my  mind  the  events  above  related — I  was  startled 
to  see,  seated  at  a  table  in  the  Gewerbehaus  in  that  city, 
enjoying  the  strains  of  the  talented  orchestra,  my  no  longer 
mysterious  but  now  dheadful  acquaintance,  Mr.  George 
Griffiths ! 

My  duty,  I  decided  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  was 
plain — to  denounce  and  deliver  him  to  the  authorities. 

Quickly,  therefore,  lest  he  should  leave  before  I  could 
have  him  arrested,  I  explained  myself  as  well  as  I  was 
able  to  the  nearest  official.  He  looked  and  was  unbeliev¬ 
ing.  So,  too,  were  the  others  whom  he  summoned  to  hear 
my  story.  That  part  of  it  which  referred  to  the  operation 
was  received  with  a  smile,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  so  far 
from  effecting  my  ex-patient’s  capture  I  was  myself  lightly 
ridiculed  as  a  mad  Englishman. 

i 

But  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  be  baffled  in  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  my  clear  duty — viz.,  to  deliver  a  foul  murderer  up 
to  justice.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  renew  my  acquain¬ 
tance  with  him  there  and  then,  to  give  him  no  inkling  of 
my  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  communicate  once  more 
with  the  English  police  while  continuing  to  keep  him 
under  my  own  surveillance  in  the  Saxon  capital. 

When,  with  a  polite  bow,  I  approached  and  spoke  to 
him,  he  recognized  me  at  once;  I  could  see  that,  though  at 
first  he  pretended  not  to  know  me.  We  had  a  glass  of  beer 
together,  spoke  of  many  matters  of  general  interest,  I 
flattering  myself  that  nothing  in  my  conversation  or  bear* 
ing  gave  him  the  slightest  ground  to  suspect  me. 

The  same  night  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  London  po¬ 
lice,  again  stating  my  certain  knowledge  that  this  man, 
changed  though  he  was,  was  the  murderer  of  Mrs.  Bates, 
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ami  suggesting  that  they  should  forthwith  send  over  to 
Dresden  an  official  armed  with  information  as  to  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  marks  on  Mr.  Bates’  person  besides  his  aquiline 
nose  and  heavy  mustache. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  became  very  intimate  with 
my  ex-patient,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  I  had  formed, 
invited  him  more  than  once  to  bathe  with  me  from  one  of 
the  floating  baths.  This  he  cheerfully  did,  being  an  ad¬ 
mirable  swimmer.  On  the  fifth  day  from  my  writing  to 
London  an  answer  arrived^  in  the  person  of  a  stalwart  de¬ 
tective  from  Scotland  Yard,  who  informed  me  that  the  real 
Mr.  Bates  had,  as  I  expected,  the  distinguishing  marks 
which  could  be  verified;  among  them  an  anchor  tattooed 
on  the  left  forearm,  which  I  hqd  myself,  of  course,  noticed 
while  we  were  bathing  together.  To  satisfy  himself,  be¬ 
fore  acting  on  the  warrant  he  had  brought  with  him,  the 
detective,  Mr.  Hanway,  it  was  agreed,  should  join  our 
bathing  party  on  the  morrow — a  simple  and  not  disagree¬ 
able  preliminary  to  the  contemplated  arrest. 

But  alas!  for  the  schemes  of  mice  and  men!  We  called 
together  at  Mr.  Griffiths’ — alias  Bates’  room — in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  found  him  busy  with  some  correspondence.  “If 
you  will  wait  for  me  half  an  hour  or  so  on  the  Terrace,”  he 
said,  “which  your  friend  will  find  very  pleasant.  I’ll  join 
you  for  our  swim  in  about  half  an  hour.”  Suspecting  noth¬ 
ing,  we  took  our  leave — and  waited  for  him,  as  he  had 
directed. 

But  we  waited  in  vain.  Whether  the  features  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Hanway,  were  known  to  him,  or  whether  there 
had,  in  spite  of  my  care,  been  anything  in  my  manner  to 
excite  his  suspicions,  I  cannot  say.  Suffice  it,  that  we 
remained  a  full  hour  on  the  Terrace,  and  then  returned  to 
find  him — gone  ! 

Whither,  we  could  never  trace,  and  I  have  never  seen 
him  since.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  police  of  two  countries,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  if 
he  be  still  alive,  he  has  again  persuaded  some  guileless  sur¬ 
geon  to  operate  on  him,  and  once  more  alter  the  outline  of 
his  features  beyond  recognition. 


ADIRONDACK  FURS. 


The  trapping  season  for  fur  bearing  animals  is  now  at 
its  height  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  skins  are  in  prime 
condition,  being  fullest  of  fur  and  lightest  leather.  The 
prices,  now  at  the  top  notch,  are  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  tlie  North  Woods. 

From  now  on  the  skins  will  gradually  deteriorate,  and 
prices  will  fall  off  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  by  May.  The 
animals  wear  off  their  hair  in  crawling  among  the  bushes, 
some  of  the  skins  are  mutilated  in  the  battles  for  life  in 
the  forest  and  the  sun  fades  the  dark  skins  to  a  lighter 
hue,  so  that  by  the  time  the  snow  disappears  the  ful's  would 
be  almost  valueless  even  if  it  were  legal  to  take  them. 

\\  oodsmen  and  hunters  all  over  the  mountains  are  busy 
with  their  traps.  As  <5  per  cent,  of  the  $1,000,000  annual 
fui  catch  in  the  Empire  State  comes  from  the  Adirondacks 
hundreds  of  men  find  profitable  winter  employment  in 

hunting  and  trapping.  Trappers  moke  from  $150  to  $500 


a  season — a  sum  that  seems  big  and  is  big  to  the  bush-  „ 

1  raeT1*  P* 

Approximately  $50,000  worth  of  fur  is  gathered  yearly 
within  the  immediate  environs  of  Saranac  Lake.  Many  > 
animals  are  trapped  within  the  limits  of  the  village.  Not 
a  few  persons  there  in  search  of  health  or  recreation  en¬ 
gage  in  trapping  as  a  pastime.  Snowshoes  are  used  by 
many  trappers  in  making  their  daily  rounds  to  remove  the 
animals  and  rebait  the  traps.  On  a  crisp  winter  morning  * 
the  trip  along  the  frozen  streams  is  pleasant  and  in- 
vigoring. 

•  Muskrats  are  more  plentiful  than  any  other  fur  bearing 
animal  in  the  Saranac  region.  F.  H.  Russ,  of  Saranac 
Lake,  one  of  the  largest  individual  fur  buyers  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  says  that  from  1,500  to  2,000  muskrats  are  taken 
every  winter  from  the  Saranac  River.  Rat  skins  this  year 
net  the  trapper  65  cents  each,  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Last  winter  one  trapper  caught  750  rats  in  his  traps  and 
another  took  500. 

Otter,  which  provides  the  most  valuable  skins  obtained 
in  the  Adirondacks,  are  plentiful  this  season.  They  bringf 
from  $20  to  $40  apiece  raw,  and  one  trapper  who  recently 
caught  three  in  a  week  considered  himself  lucky.  Th<5 
largest  otter  caught  this  season  was  taken  at  Loon  Lake. f 
It  was  5  feet  long,  the  fur  was  in  prime  condition,  and  it 
brought  the  trapper  $40. 

Many  fisher  or  black  cats  have  been  caught  and  sold  to 
Saranac  Lake  ’  dealers.  They  are  nearly  as  valuable  as 
otter,  and  in  exceptional  cases  may  be  more  so,  as  the ; 
prices  range  from  $20  to  $50.  But  the  top  price  is  not 
paid  very  often. 

Mink  are. so  plentiful  that  the  indications  are  that  more  ' 
of  them  will  be  caught  in  the  mountains  this  season  than 
in  any  single  winter  in  twenty  years.  Although  the  fur  is 
not  quite  as  good  as  usual,  the  best  skins  bring  about  $8 
each. 

Raccoons  and  skunks  are  being  taken  in  large  quantities. 
The  number  of  raccoons  in  the  Adirondacks  seems  to  b<* 
increasing  year  by  year. 

Foxes  also  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  winter  that 
hunters  recall.  Red  fox  skins,  which  have  a  few  white* 
hairs  in  them  and  are  distinctly  akin  to  the  silver  fox, 
bring  anywhere  from  $10  to  $30.  The  ambition  and  hope 
of  every  fox  trapper  is  to  catch  one  of  the  beautiful  pure 
silver  foxes.  But  they  are  so  scarce  that  their  capture, 
is  rare. 

Marten  or  sable  are  scarce  again  this  winter,  only  three 
pelts  having  been  taken  since  the  season  opened  on  No-fl 
vember  1.  Because  the  Adirondack  sable  is  paler  than 
those  taken  in  the  far  North  the  skin  does  not  command 
the  proportionate  prices  paid  for  some  other  Adirondack 
furs. 

Wildcats  furnish  a  small  amount  of  fur.  Large  pelts  in 

Good  black 


good  condition  do  not  bring  more  than  $5 
bear  skins,  obtained  occasionally,  bring  $20. 

Some  of  the  men  who  make  a  living  in  winter  by  tr; 
ping  are  adding  a  productive  side  line  to  their  work.1 
Roots  of  the  ginseng  plant  are  found  in  some  places  in  the 
Adirondack's.  A  trapper  whose  trap  lino  extends  in  a 
wide  circle  succeeded  in  gathering  at  odd 
pound  of  the  roots.  It  netted  lum  $8. 
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■  Miscreants  cut  the  W  estern  Union  Telegraph  cables 
I  which  pass  under  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  at  New 
Brunswick,  recently.  Direct  telegraphic  communication 
L*  with  New  Pork  was  cut  off  and  it  became  necessary  to 
rela}  all  messages  to  Philadelphia.  The  persons  who  cut 
the  cables,  carried  off  about  one  hundred  feet  of  copper 
^  wire. 


Honolulu  natives  have  no  fear  of  sharks,  says  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  actually  hunt  them  in  the  water. 
They  are  unsurpassed  swimmers  and  divers,  and  with  a 
knife  can  dispatch  almost  any  shark,  if  the  water  is  deep 
•  enough  to  dive  beneath  the  fish.  It  is  even  reported  that 
the  natives  have  been  known  to  lasso  sharks  with  a  strong 
cord.  They  carry  down  the  noose  and  slip  it  over  the 
J  shark’s  tail.  The  upper  end  of  the  cord  is  held  in  a  boat 
above,  and  at  the  first  jerk,  the  shark  is  hauled  up,  tail 
|  foremost,  and  then  dispatched  with  knives  fastened  on 
'  poles. 


If  a  bill  which  Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey  is  advo¬ 
cating  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  passed  by  Congress,  each 
woman  who  becomes  the  mother  of  a  child  will  receive  a 
I  pension  of  $25.  Mrs.  Mussey’ s  bill  contains  a  number  of 
unique  provisions,  all  putting  a  premium  on  motherhood. 
She  would  provide  the  mother  not. only  with  $25  for  every 
^  child  born,  but  would  have  the  government  allow  mothers 
$2.50  a  week  for  three  months  before  and  three  months 
after  the  birth  of  each  child.  In  addition  to  this,  a  woman 
45  years  old  with  six  children  would  also  get  a  pension,  the 
amount  not  yet  being  named.  Mrs.  Mussey  is  a  lawyer, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  women  in  professional  life  in 
the  United  States  for  fifteen  years. 


fThe  former  Spanish  gunboat  Urdaneta,  captured  at 
k  Manila  in  1898,  and  which  has  been  used  as  a  yard  tug 
at  Olongapo,  P.  I.,  is  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  Urdaneta 
is  sixty-nine  feet  three  inches  in  length,  twelve  feet  seven 
inches  in  breadth  and  is  made  of  iron.  After  her  capture 
f  she  was  sent  up  a  small  river  with  an  expeditionary  force 
under  command  of  Naval  Cadet  Wood.  She  ran  aground 
and  as  the  tide  went  out  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  to  clean  her  bottom.  While,  the  crew  were  at  work 
on  her  Filipinos  rushed  them  from  the  brush  and  killed 
them,  including  Cadet  Wood,  and  sank  the  Urdaneta. 
Later  another  expedition  went  up  the  river,  cleaned  up  the 
Filipino  insurrectos  and  raised  the  little  gunboat. 


9  Paul  Hatin,  his  wife,  sister  and  five  little  children  were 
evicted  from  their  home  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and 
I  early  the  other  day  they  moved  their  belongings  into  one 
•  of  the  main  sewers  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  City  workmen 
had  left  the  traps  open  while  away  at  breakfast  and  Hatin 
r*with  ropes  lowered  a  bed,  bedding,  cook  stove  and  other 
hove  , old  belongings  into  the  sewer.  When  the  workmen 
ret -rued  they  found  Mrne.  Hatin  preparing  breakfast 


in  the  sewer.  They  would  not  allow  the  family  to  camp 
there,  but  the  workmen  bought  milk  for  the  little  Hatins 
and  gave  Hatin  money  enough  to  allow  him  to  get  a  room. 
Hatin  said  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  aid  from  the 
authorities  and  was  at  his  wits’  end  when  he  espied  the 
open  sewer. 

/  - 

Fairly  ablaze  with  $50,000  worth  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  William  Craig,  a  globe  trotter,  registered 
at  a  hotel  in  Baltimore.  His  fingers  were  literally  filled 
with  diamond  rings,  his  tie  was  fastened  with  a  16-candle- 
power  pin  and  his  cuff  buttons  were  2-carat  stones,  while 
a  monogram  two  inches  tall  and  containing  125  diamonds 
was  pinned  over  his  heart.  Mr.  Craig  also  wears  a  pigeon 
blood  ruby  valued  at  $12,000.  The  hotel  guests  blinked 
and  went  on  their  way  wondering.  When  it  comes  to 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  Mr.  Craig  is  a  close 
rival  of  “Diamond  Jim”  Brady.  “I  bought  them  all,” 
said  Mr.  Craig,  “a  few  years  ago  in  South  Africa.  I  love 
diamonds  and  am  always  glad  to  buy  a  good,  pure  stone. 
I  have  made  a  study  of  gems  and  I  love  to  wear  them.” 


President  Gomez  has  accepted  the  model  for  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  be  erected  at  Havana  to  the  victims  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  battleship  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
February,  1898.  The  monument  is  to  be  twenty-seven  feet 
high,  with  an  equestrian  marble  figure  representing  the 
Cuban  republic.  This  will  rest  on  top  of  the  turret  and 
guns  of  the  Maine,  presented  to  Cuba  by  the  United  States 
Congress.  A  bronze  tablet,  attached  to  the  turret,  will 
bear  the  text  of  the  Congress  joint  resolution  in  regard  to 
Cuban  independence.  Other  bronze  tablets  will  show  the 
Maine’s  arrival  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  her  sinking,  the 
way  the  wreck  looked  in  the  harbor  and  various  phases  of 
the  rescuing  work,  and  the  final  burial  scene  when  the 
wreck  was  sunk  at  sea.  The  monument  will  be  surrounded 
with  anchor  chains  from  the  Maine.  President  Gomez 
has  asked  the  Cuban  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  the  monument. 


Pittsburgh  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  America  to 
adopt  the  system  of  savings  for  school  children.  There  are 
more  than  35,000  school  children  in  the  city  who  possess 
bank  books.  These  children  deposit  systematically  at  their 
own  schools.  There  is  credited  to  them  $150,000  upon 
which  they  receive  4  per  cent  interest.  The  Pittsburgh 
Bank  for  Savings  is  one  of  the  depositories.  The  plan 
was  first  tried  out  in  Ghent  in  1873.  Children  were  urged 
to  save.  When  a  child’s  savings  amounted  to  one  franc, 
or  20  cents  of  our  money,  the  child  was  given  a  bank  book 
and  allowed  to  receive  three  per  cent,  interest  from  the 
Bank  of  Belgium.  The  plan  was  received  with  favor,  and 
the  children  saved  earnestly.  Many  who  had  before  squan¬ 
dered  their  money  for  sweets  ate  healthful  food  at  regular 
hours,  and  thus  helped  their  physical  as  well  as  financial 
health. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


$1,500  FOR  DEATH  OF  DOG. 

A  jury  held  at  Philadelphia,  February  4,  that  the  Adams 
Express  Company  was  liable  for  the  death  of  a  show  dog 
which  was  being  shipped  from  Braintree,  Mass.,  to  its 
owner  in  this  city,  and  awarded  $1,500  damages. 

The  dog,  a  blue  ribbon  bull,  known  as  Prince  Regent, 
was  shown  in  Braintree.  Its  owner  alleged  that  the  animal 
was  suffocated  by  the  piling  of  trunks  and  other  baggage 
about  the  crate  in  which  it  was  traveling. 

The  express  company  claimed  that  the  dog’s  death  was 
due  to  other  causes  and  that  in  any  event  its  liability  was 
limited  to  $75.  Experts  testified  that  the  dog  was  worth 
$2,000. 


REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  shows 
that  more  than  1,000  lives  were  lost  in  the  production  of 
245,231,555  tons  of  hard  and  soft  coal  in  Pennsylvania, 
11,414,391  tons  more  than  the  record  year  of  1907.  In  the 
bituminous  fields,  employing  182,680  men  and  boys,  437 
were  killed.  The  production  was  160,973,428  tons,  or 
about  half  the  entire  output  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
anthracite  fields  175,964  were  employed,  of  whom  593 
were  killed.  The  production  was  84,258,127  tons,  or  6,- 
659,049  tons  less^han  in  1911,  due  to  a  six  \veeks’  suspen¬ 
sion  because  of  labor  troubles. 


THEFT  OF  STATE'S  STAMPS. 

John  H.  Berard,  of  Highland  Falls,  former  janitor  of 
the  Capitol  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  arraigned  before  County 
Judge  Atkinson,  January  30,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  $60 
worth  of  stamps  from  the  State  Controller’s  office.  He 
was  held  for  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  gave  bail 
•  in  the  sum  of  $3,000. 

George  S.  Van  Wie,  of  Albany,  was  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  having  knowingly  received  stolen  state  property. 
He  also  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $3,000.  He 
voluntarily  appeared  in  court. 

The  proceedings  were  the  result  of  testimony  given  be¬ 
fore  Governor  SulzeEs  Commission  of  Inquiry  by  Federal 
Post  Office  Inspectors  to  the  effect  that  Berard  had  con¬ 
fessed  to  stealing  $1,200  worth  of  stamps  from  the  state. 
It  is  charged  that  Van  Wie  aided  Berard  in  disposing  of 
the  stamps  to  a  New  York  City  stamp  broker. 


PIGEON  FLIES  765  MILES  OVER  SEA  IN 

27  HOURS. 

When  Fred  Eisler,  an  assistant  manager  of  the  Waldorf 
Hotel,  ascended  to  the  roof  the  other  afternoon  he  was 
surprised  to  see  a  pigeon  strutting  about  on  the  wainscot¬ 
ing.  The  bird  had  a  bit  of  paper  tied  about  one  of  its 
legs,  and  when  Eisler  caught  the  bird  and  unrolled  the 
paper  he  read  this  message : 


f<H.  L.  Stewart,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

“ Friend  Stewart:  If  my  pet  pigeon  should  reach  you 
with  this  message,  be  good  enough  to  have  the  sables  which 
I  left  in  my  room  forwarded  to  Seattle. 

“  Sincerely  yours,  A.  ScnuBACH. 

“  Aboard  the  Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  9  a.  m.,  Saturday. 

Eisler  took  bird  and  message  to  Mr.  Stewart,  assistant 
manager  of  the  hotel,  and  the  mystery  was  then  explained. 
The  bird  is  believed  to  have  flown  over  the  ocean  for  a 
distance  of  about  765  miles  in  twenty-seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  recently  that  about  fifteen  months 
ago  Mr.  Schubach,  who  is  president  of  the  Western  Alaska 
Steamship  Company,  was  at  the  Waldorf,  and  left  a  pair 
of  carrier  pigeons  with  him,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  sail¬ 
ing  for  Europe.  He  returned  three  weeks  ago,  with  his 
wife,  and  sailed  again  last  week,  taking  the  pigeons  with 
him. 


STRANGE  FREAKS  OF  BULLETS. 

At  the  battle  of  Peach  Orchard,  Va.,  when  McClellan 
was  making  his  change  of  base,  a  Michigan  infantryman 
fell  to  the  ground  as  if  shot  dead,  and  was  left  lying  in  a 
heap  as  the  regiment  changed  position.  The  bullet  that 
had  hit  him  first  struck  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  then  glanced 
and  struck  off  a  button  of  his  coat,  tore  the  watch  out  of 
his  vest  pocket,  and  struck  the  man  just  over  the  heart, 
where  it  was  stopped  by  a  song-book  in  his  shirt  pocket. 
He  was  unconscious  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it 
was  a  full  month  before  the  black-and-blue  spot  disap¬ 
peared. 

At  Pittsburg  Landing  a  member  of  the  12th  Michigan 
Infantry  stopped  to  give  a  wounded  man  a  drink  from  his 
canteen.  While  in  this  act,  a  bullet  aimed  at  his  breast 
struck  the  canteen  and  buried  itself  in  the  leg  of  a  horse.-> 
The  canteen  was  split  open  and  dropped  to  the  ground  in 
halves.  At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  a  New  York 
infantryman  was  passing  tobacco  to  a  comrade  when  a . 
bullet  struck  the  plug,  glanced  off  and  buried  itself  in  a 
knapsack.  The  tobacco  was  rolled  up  like  a  ball  of  shav¬ 
ings  and  carried  a  hundred  feet  away.  Directly  in  the  line 
of  the  bullet  was  the  head  of  a  lieutenant,  and,  had  not  . 
the  bullet  been  deflected,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
wounded  or  killed  thereby.  As  it  was,  he  had  both  eyes 
filled  with  tobacco  dust  and  had  to  be  led  to  the  rear. 

At  Brandon  Station  one  of  Custer's  troopers  had  his 
left  stirrup-strap  cut  away  by  a  grape-shot,  which  passed 
between  his  leg  and  the  horse,  blistering  the  skin  as  if  a 
red-hot  iron  had  been  used.  He  dismounted  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  his  injuries,  and,  as  he  bent  over,  a  bullet 
knocked  his  hat  off  and  killed  his  horse.  In  the  same  fight’ 
was  a  trooper  who  had  suffered  several  days  with  a  tooth¬ 
ache.  In  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  he  received  a  pistol-ball 
in  the  right  cheek.  It  knocked  out  his  aching  tooth  and$ 
passed  out  through  the  left  corner  of  his  mouth,  taking 
along  a  part  of  an  upper  tooth.  The  joy  of  netting  rid  of 
the  toothache  was  so  great  that  the  trooper  could  not  l  o 
made  to  go  to  the  rear  to  have  his  wound  dressed. 
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GIANT  SATV 
PUZZLE. 

This  puzzle  contains 
twenty-one  pieces  of 
wood  nicely  finished; 
take  them  apart  and 
put  them  together 
same  as  illustrated. 
Everybody  would  like 
to  try  it,  as  it  is  very 
fascinating.  Price,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  25c. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  IS’klyn,  N.  Y. 


I 


DELUSION  TRICK. 

A  magic  littie  box  in  three 
parts  that  is  very  mystify-  j 
ing  to  those  not  in  the  trick,  j 
A  coin  placed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  disappears  by  dropping  [ 
a  nickel  ring  around  it  from  : 
the  magic  box.  Made  of  hard 
wood  two  inches  in  diameter.  Price,  12c.  ! 

>1.  V.  GALL1GAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


% 


ITCH  POWDER. 

Gee  whiz!  What  fun 
you  can  have  with 
this  stuff.  Moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger,  tap 
it  on  the  contents  of 
the  box,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then 
shake  hands  with  your 
friend,  or  drop  a 
speck  down  his  back. 
In  a  minute  he  will 
feel  as  if  he  had  the 
seven  years'  itch.  It 
will  make  him  •ci-atch.  roar,  squirm  and 
make  faces.  But  It  Is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
it  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  wild  roses.  The 
horrible  itch  stops  in  a  few  minutes,  or  can 
•K  checked  immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  it  is  working,  you 
will  bo  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
off.  The  beet  joke  af  all.  Price  10  cents  a 
hex.  by  mail,  postpaid. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2«th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

A  complete  set  of  five 
grotesque  little  people 
made  of  indestructible 
rubber  mounted  on  black 
walnut  blocks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  consist  of  Policeman, 
Chinaman,  and  other 
laughable  figures  as 
shown  in  pictures.  As 
each  figure  is  mounted 
on  a  separate  block,  any 
boy  can  set  up  a  regular 
parade  or  circus  by  print¬ 
ing  the  figures  in  differ¬ 
ent  positions.  With  each  set  of  figures  we 
■end  a  bottle  of  colored  ink,  an  Ink  pad  and 
full  instructions.  Children  can  stamp  these 
pictures  on  their  toys,  picture  books,  writing 
paper  and  envelopes,  and  they  are  without 
doubt  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining 
j  novelty  gott  n  up  in  years.  Price  of  the  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Rubber  Stamps,  with  ink  and 
ink  pad,  only  10c.,  3  sets  for  25c.,  one  dozen 
90c.,  by  mail  postpaid. 

L.  Senarens,  347  YVinthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JUMPING  TELESCOPE. 

This  is  an  oblong 
tube  in  exact  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  tele¬ 
scope.  By  looking 
through  it,  reveals 
one  highly  magni¬ 
fied  picture  of  a 
dancer  or  other; 
subject.  It  con-  [ 
tains  on  the  side  a 
™  button,  which  the 
victim  Is  told  to 
nresa  for  a  change  of  picture.  Instead  of 
another  picture  appearing,  tho  entire  lnsldo 
cart  shoots  out,  as  shown  In  Illustration.  It 
&  entirely  harmless,  but  gives  the  victim  a 

*®prWe  lSc^each :  2  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO„  29  W.  26th  St„  N.  Y 


THE  FLUTOPHONE. 

A  new  musical  ‘In¬ 
strument,  producing  the 
sweetest  dulcet  tones  of 
the  flute.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Instrument 
is  placed  In  the  mouth, 
the  lips  covering  the 
openings  In  the  centre. 
Then  by  blowing  gently 
upon  It  you  can  play 
a;  /  tin*  as  easily  as  whistling.  But 

lltt.c  vracfce  is  required  to  become  a  finished 
/  -4  it  is  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will 

•.  ,**>•-«.  Mid  t  II  iDitnietlsDi 

WHh  MMSh  instrument.  Price,  J5c.,  or  2  for 
t/' ,,  by  fr  r~‘i,  postpaid. 

A.  A.  VV  AKIO/.D,  16  Hart  bt„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Sure  Fire 
Accuracy 
v  Penetration 

The  World’s 

Record  Holders 

Remington-  UMC  .22  cal. 
cartridges  have  broken 
two  records  in  two  years. 

The  present  world’s  100-shot  gallery  record,  2484  ex  2500,  held  by 
Arthur  Hubalek  was  made  with  these  hard  hitting  .22’s. 

They  will  help  you,  too,  to  break  your  best  shooting  records. 

Remington- UMC  .22’s  are  made,  too,  with  hollow  point  bullets. 
This  increases  their  shocking  and  killing  power. 

Remington-  UMC — the  perfect  shooting  combination 

REMINGTON  ARMS-UNIQN  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  299  Broad™,,  New  York  Cit, 

SBKBBBBH 


TLe  lemiolfoB’UHC  cubs  make  s  (isd 


PflWihRFlII  MR  R1E1  K  Length  32 inches.  Worlc- 
rUSTJOirUIL  Ain  fflS  r  LG  ing  t-artB  of  ths  best  grades 


of  steel.  Tho  stock  is  finely  polished  walnut.  Shoots  small  game.  Power¬ 
ful,  accurate,  durable.  You  can  have  this  air  rifle  for  distributing  only  8  of  our  fas4 
selling  art  pictures  at  25  cent9  on  our  special  offer.  Everybody  will  take  one. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  to  try,  as  wo  take  back  those  you  caa'fc  dispose  of. 

Send  no  money,  just  your  name  and  address.  Qm  SEITZ*  Hit!  CHICAGO® 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOE  A  DIME 


Ventriloquist  Double  Throat 
Fits  roof  of  mouth;  always  invisible;  greatest 
thinsryet.  Astonish  and  mystify  your  friends. 
Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a  puppy;  stDg 
like  a  canary,  and  imitate  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  field  and  forest.  Loads  of  !un.  Wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  Thousands  sold.  Price:  only 
10  cents;  4  for  25  cents,  or  12  for  50  cents. 

Double  Throat  Co.Dpt.  K  Frenchtown.N.J. 


JAPANESE  WATER  FLOWERS 

Without  exception,  the 
most  beautiful  and  In¬ 
teresting  things  on  tho 
market.  They  consist 
of  a  dozen  dried-up 
sprigs,  neatly  encased 
in  handsomely  decorat¬ 
ed  envelopes.  Just  aa 
they  are  imported  from 
Japan.  Place  one  sprig 
In  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  it  begins  to  exude 
various  bright  tints.  Then  it  slowly  opens  out 
Into  various  shapes  of  exquisite  flowers.  They 
are  of  all  colors  of  tho  rainbow.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  watch  them  take  form. 

Small  size,  price  5  cents;  large  size,  JU 
cents  a  package,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  66tk  St.,  N.  Y. 


SURPRISE  KINEMATOGRAPH. 

The  greatest  hit  of  the 
season!  It  consists  of  a 
small  metal,  nickeled  tube, 
with  a  lens  eye  view, 
which  shows  a  pretty  bal¬ 
let  girl  in  tights.  Hand 
It  to  a  friend,  who  will  be 
delighted  with  the  first  pic¬ 
ture;  tell  him  to  turn  the 
screw  in  center  of  instru¬ 
ment  to  change  the  views,  when  a  stream  of 
water  squirts  into  his  face,  much  to  his  dis¬ 
gust.  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  this  kinems- 
tograph  In  operation  is  sure  to  be  caught 
every  time.  The  Instrument  can  be  refilled 
with  water  In  an  instant,  ready  for  the  next 
customer.  Price  25c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO„  29  W.  26th  St„  N.  Y. 


CACnOO  OB  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-maker 
them  all.  A  small  amount 
of  this  powder,  when  blown 
In  a  rosm,  will  causa 
everyone  to  aneezo  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
comes  from.  It  is  very  light,  will  floRt  In  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  a  room.  It  is  perfecttly  harm¬ 
less.  Ca  heo  in  put  up  in  bottles,  and  on* 
bottle  contains  enough  to  ho  used  from  10  t« 
15  times.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each;  S  for  *5«,  • 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  Z9  W.  26tb  St..  N.  Y. 


We  guarantee  tb 
teach  yon  to  play 
L  give  you  a  Beautiful  C®r- 
Instrument  absolutely  Free. 


CORNET  FREE! 

by  mall  and  will 

'*  net  or  any  Band  L— - - - - 

You  pay  weekly  as  lessons  are  tak¬ 
en.  Instrument  Is  sent  with  first 
lesson,  Write  to-day  for  our  book¬ 
let  and  wonderful  tuition  offer. 
INTERNATIONAL  CORNET  SCHOOL 
061  Musical  Mall,  Boston,  Mass. 


HSJAuaLmaffEK 

AdTt  nturo,  25  PietvuM  of  Pmt7  Girl*,  SO  new  Oo.atS 
flw  your-i  folks,  25  Ilenirt®  of  the  FrejidraU,  6# 
Vara  to  i'i'e*  Korney,  1  (Toot  J«k,  Book,*  Book  oa 
leva  oad  Courtship,  1  Book  on  Book  oa 

Lettsr  Wrltbif,  1  l>ro*m  Book  and  Fortuao  TtUer,  l 
Cock  Bock,  1  Paso  BaU  Book,  tint  rulaa  for  all  popu¬ 
lar  names,  ICO  Coauudrum*.  50  Verso.  for  Autograph 
Alkuma.  Cut  til.  out  and  rotaru  to  oa  »lth  tea  oontS 
Sod  vo  vlU  aend  all  <ko  aboro  ty  stall  «tft  «*Wk 


ICING  CO.,  ANDOVER,  OHIO. 


ART  PICTURES  OF  AMERICAN  BEAUTIES 

Every  admirer  of  feminine  beauty  should  have  these 
pictures.  Will  send  two  different  designs  for  I  Oft 
10  different  Beauties  for  25c.  he  sure  to  get  them  EUU 
CASEY  ART  CO.,  26  Broadway,  Mountain  View,  Okla. 


KES8EIJY  tent  to  you  on  jVREB  TRIAL. 
If  it  cures,  tend  $1.00;  it  not ,  don’t. 
Give  expresEoffice.  Write  today.  W.K. 
Sterllno,  837  Ohio  Are.,  Sidney,  Okla, 


S— OLD  COINS  WANTED—* 

$7.75  Paid  for  RARE  date  1853  Quarters 
and  without  arrows.  CASH  prem¬ 
iums  paid  on  hundreds  of  old  coins. 
Keep  all  money  dated  before  1866  ami 

_  send  T  E  N  cents  at  once  for  New 

Illustrated  Coin  Valuo  Book,  size  4x7.  Get  Posted 
and  make  money  easy.  C.  F.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  Cola 
Dealers,  Box  21,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  a-.i _ i 


FUN 


-j - 

FOR 


a  mhe 


,  LOTS  OF 

VENTRILOQUIST  THROAT,  Imitate, 
Bird,  and  Animal,.  PaUe  Muita.b,  and  itaaa 
Diamond  Ring,  all  J  tent  for  lOoontt. 

Boston  Novelty  |)opt.  73  SlaLrose,Haaa. 


nri  n  TU|C  JIOW  TO  MAKE  A  FORTUNE 
ni.AU  iniO  WITH  lO  cents.  Yes,  Boys  and 
Girls,  you  don’t  have  to  wait  until  you  are  Men 
and  Women  to  make  a  Fortune.  8end  us  your 
fetamped-adrtressed  envelope,  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  ke  a  Fortune  with  10  cents.  Write  Man¬ 
ager  W GALLEY  INVENTION  CO.,  2718  N.  Orlana 
Btreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ZOHJ 


rnrr  blue  enamelled 

lilLL  FLAB  FIN. 

Any  letter  bai  d  engraved,  aud  a 
catalog  of  Badge  PIds,  Jewelry, 
Tricks,  Jokes  and  Puzzles.  Bend 
TWO  cents  to  pay  for  postage  aud 
handling 

BEVERLY  NOVELTY  CO* 
Beverly  liotad,  lireeklyi,  M.  T, 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  aa  wall-  as  useful. 
Made  ef  highly  nickeled  braae. 
It  held':  Just  One  DeDar.  When 
filled  it  oeem  Itself.  Remains 
lacked  until  refilled.  Can  be  ueed 
as  a-  watchchnrm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  nef' satisfied.  Price.  10c. 
by  malt. 


THE  MAGIC!  CIGAR  CASE. 


as,  347  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 


NATL  PUZZLE. 

Made  of  2  metal  nails 
linked  together.  Keeps 
folks  guessing;  easy  to 
take  them  apart  when  you 
know  how.  Directions 
with  every  one. 

Price,  Oc.,  postpaid. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  CIGAR. 

This  cigar  is  made  In 
exact  Imitation  of  a  good 
one.  It  is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pin,  is 
fastened  on  the  inside  of 
the  sleeve.  When  offered 
to  a  friend,  as  it  is  about  to  be  taken,  it  will 
Instantly  disappear. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


A  beautiful  and  per¬ 
fect  cigar  case,  made 
of  Imitation  alligator 
and  sealskin  leather; 
worth  a  quarter  aa  a 
cigar  case  alone.  It 
can  be  shown  full  of 
cigara  and  instantly 
handed  to  a  person, 
who,  upon  opening  It,  finds  only  an  empty 

case.  The  box  has  a  secret  spring  and  a 
double  case,  and  can  be  operated  only  by  one 
In  the  secret.  Full  printed  instructions  sent 
with  each  case.  Every  smoker  should  have 
one.  Price.  20c.;  2  for  35c.  by  mall,  postpaid; 
on  a  dozen  by  express.  81.50.  ,,  , 

C.  IJEHR,  150  W.  G2d  St.,  New  York  City. 


GOOD  LUCK  PUZZLE. 

It  consists  of  three  horse¬ 
shoes  fastened  together. 
Only  a  very  clever  person 
can  take  off  *he  closed 
horseshoe  from  the  two 
linked  horseshoes.  But  it 
can  be  done  in  a  moment  when  the  secret  Is 
known.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


ROUGH  RIDER  DISC  PISTOLS. 


Made  of  nicely  col¬ 
ored  wood  6^j  inches 
long.  The  power 
furnished  by  rubber 
bands.  Ten  discs  of 
cardboard  with  each 
pistol.  Price,  6c.  each, 
postpaid. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y 


IMITATION  GIANT  DIAMONDS. 

Diamond  rings  or  studs  of 
half-inch  and  one  inch  in 
diameter  are  heard  of  in 
stories  only.  We  have  them 
imitated  by  prodigious  spark¬ 
ling  stones  which  will  deceive 
the  glance  of  any  spectator. 
.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  small 

size,  25c.  each;  large  size,  35c.  each. 

F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  PUZZLE 
KEYS. 


Two  keys  Interlock¬ 
ed  in  such  a  manner 
It  seems  impossible  to 
separate  them,  but 
when  learned  It  is 
easily  done. 

Price,  'Sc.,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  JUMPING  I  HOG. 

This  little  novelty  creates 
a  world  of  laughter.  Its 
chief  attractiveness  Is  that 
it  trkes  a  few  seconds  be¬ 
fore  leaping  high  in  the  air, 
so  that  when  set,  very  inno¬ 
cently  alopg  side  of  an  unsuspecting  person, 
ho  Is  suddenly  startled  by  the  wonderful 
activity  of  this  frog.  Price,  15c.  each  bg  mall 
postpaid. 

II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


ALUMINUM  DRINKING  CUPS. 

These  handsome  little  cups  are 
very  handy  in  size,  do  not  leak,  and 
are  Satin  finished.  When  com¬ 
pressed,  can  be  carried  In  the  vest 
P?C.i  et‘»  *  They  hold  a  good  quantity 
or  Uqu.d.  and  are  very  strong,  light 

paiddUrab,e*  Pr,c®’  14"-  each.  post- 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  20th  St..  N.  V. 


SURPRISE  PERFUME 
BOTTLE. 


Those  In  the  Joke  may  freely 
smell  the  perfume  In  the  bottle, 
but  the  uninitiated,  on  removing 
the  cork  will  receive  the  contents 
In  his  hands.  This  Is  a  simple 
and  clever  Joke. 

Price,  IQc.  each  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid;  3  for  25c. 


II.  F.  I,  A  NO, 

1815  Centre  St.,  U’klyn,  N.  Y. 


NORWEGIAN  MOUSE. 

A  very  large  gray  mouse, 
measuring  8  inches  from  tip 
of  nose  to  end  of  tail.  The 
body  of  mouse  is  hollow. 
Place  your  first  finger  in  his 
body,  and  then  by  moving  your 
finger  up  and  down,  the  mouse 
appears  to  be  running  up  your 
sleeve.  Enter  a  room  where 
there  are  ladies,  with  the 
mouse  runn'ng  up  your  sleeve, 
and  vou  will  see  a  rapid  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  fair  sex.  Many 
_  practical  Jokes  can  be  perpe¬ 

trated  with  this  small  rodent. 

Price,  10c.;  8  for  25c.  mailed,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  SQUIRT  BADGE. 

Great  fun  for  the  mil¬ 
lion!  Wear  it  in  your 
buttonhole  and  then  press 
jjg  the  bulb  and  watch  the 

other  fellow  run. 

Price,  14c. 


C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St. 
New  York  City. 


THE 


ELK  HEAD  PUZZLE. 

Just  out,  and  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  puzzles  on 
the  market.  The  stunt  is  to 
separate  the  antlers  and  re¬ 
join  them.  It  looks  easy,  but 
try  it  and  you  will  admit  that 
it  is  without  exception  the  best 
puzzle  you  have  ever  seen.  You  can't  leave 
it  alone.  Made  of  silvered  metal. 

Price,  12c.;  3  for  30c.,  sent  by  mall,  postpaid. 
II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


LINK  THE  LINK  PUZZLE. 

The  sensation  of  the  day. 
Pronounced  by  all,  the  most 
baffling  and  scientific  novelty 
out.  Thousands  have  worked 
at  it  for  hours  without  mas¬ 
tering  it,  still  It  can  be  done  in  twos  s^  onda 
by  giving  the  links  the  proper  twist,  but  un¬ 
less  you  know  how,  the  harder  you  twist  them 
the  tighter  they  grow.  Price,  6c.;  8  for  15c.: 
one  dozen,  50c.,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  VV.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


WINDOW  SMASHERS. 


The  greatest  sensation,  Just 
from  Paris.  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
slam  the  door  shut  and  at 
the  same  time  throw  the 
discs  to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
house  will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  35c.,  a  set 
of  six  plates. 

II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIGHTING  ROOSTERS. 


A  full  blooded  pair  of 
fighting  game  cocks. 
These  liliputian  fighters 

have  real  feathers,  yellow 
legs  and  fiery  red  combs, 
their  movements  when 

fighting  are  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  and  lifelike,  and  the 
secret  of  their  movements 
is  known  only  to  the  operator,  who  can  cause 
them  to  battle  with  each  other  as  often 
and  as  long  as  desired.  Independent  of  their 
fighting  proclivities  they  make  very  pretty 
mantel  ornaments.  Price  for  the  pair  In  a 

strong  box,  10c.;  3  pairs,  for  25c.  by  mail, 

postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEG  JUMPER. 


A  very  effective 
pocket  trick,  easily 
to  bo  performed  by 
any  one.  A  miniature 
paddle  is  shown.  Cen¬ 
tral  holes  are  drilled  through  it.  A  wooden 
peg  is  inside  of  the  upper  hole.  Showing  now 


MARBLE  VASE. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
easy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 
h  he  minutely  examined.  Effect: 
A  marble  can  be  made  to  pasu 
from  the  hand  into  the  closed 
vase,  which  a  moment  before 
.  ...  ,  was  shown  empty.  This  is  a 

beautiful  enameled  turned  wood  vase. 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  1'.°°* 


both  sides  of  the  paddle,  the  performer  causbs. 
bv  simply  breathing  upon  it,  the  peg  to  leave 
the  upper  hole,  and  appear  in  the  middle  one. 
Then  It  jumps  to  the  lower  hole,  back  to  the 
middle  one.  and  lastly  to  the  upper  hole. 
Both  sides  of  the  paddle  are  repeatedly  shown. 

Price  by  mail,  15c. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  G2d  St.,  New  York  City. 


DEAD  SHOT  SQUIRT  riSTOL. 

If  you  shoot  a  man 
with  this  ‘'gun”  he  will 
be  too  mad  to  accept 
the  ancient  excuse — ”1 
didn’t  know  it  was 
loaded.”  It  loads  easily 
with  a  full  charge  of 


THE  MAGNETIC  TOP. 

A  handsome  metal, 
highly  magnetized  toy. 
A  horseshoe  and  a  spiral 
wire  furnished  with 
each  top.  When  spun 
next  to  the  wires,  they 
make  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  movements.  You 
can  make  wires  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  get 
the  most  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects.  Price,  5c.,  post¬ 
paid. 

L.  Senarens,  347  WInthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


water,  and  taking  aim.  press  the  rubber  bulb 
at  the  butt  of  the  Pistol,  when  a  small  stream 
of  water  is  squirted  Into  his  face.  The  best 
thing  to  do  then  is  to  pocket  your  gun  ar.d 
run.  There  are  “loads  of  fun”  in  this  wicked 
little  joker,  which  looks  like  a  real  revolver, 
trigger,  cock,  chambers,  barrel  and  all.  Price 
only  7c.;  4  for  25c.;  one  dozen  60c.  by  mall 
p<-  stnaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  HIDEOUS  SPIDER 


THE  CROWN  STYLO. 


Made  of  aluminum, 
satin  finish,  guaran¬ 
teed  not  to  leak.  This 
stylographic  Ink  pen¬ 
cil  Is  made  on  a  new  plan.  It  cannot  cor¬ 
rode  and  will  outlast  and  outclass  anv  simi¬ 
lar  pencil  on  the  market.  It  Is  a  splendid 
writer  and  Is  easily  kept  in  order.  Each  one 
packed  with  a  filler,  and  a  clip  to  hold  it 
in  your  vest  pocket. 

ii  w  v  .vn  2Bc*  each,  postpaid. 

“•  L  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


Fun  for  every¬ 
body  with  one  of 
these  handsome 
brutes.  His  body 
is  3  inches  long, 
beautifully  enamel¬ 
ed  green,  with 
white  ridges,  yel¬ 
low  speckles,  bulging  eyes,  ar.d  a  big  red 

mouth.  He  is  armed  with  six  legs  and  two 
upright  feelers,  made  of  flexible  spiral  springs. 
A  dark,  invisible  thread  attached  to  his  body 
lets  you  shake  him  in  the  air  before  your 

friends’  eyes,  when  the  legs  wiggle  In  a  most 
natural,  lifelike  manner.  Guaranteed  to  make 
any  lady  howl  and  to  scare  the  bravest  hero 
on  earth  out  of  his  boots. 

Price  by  mail.  10<\  each. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  3t.,  N.  Y. 


RAPID  CIGARETTE  MAKER 


This  little  at  l  c  1  e 
should  be  In  the  pocket 
of  every  smoker.  With  it 
a  perfect  cigarette  can  bs 
maP*  ,n  ten  s’’c°nds.  You 
will  find  them  equal  In 
appearance  and  far  su- 


MINIATURE  COMTWSS  CHARM. 

A  beautiful  charm,  to  tx 
worn  on  the  watch  chain.  I! 
consists  of  a  tn  e  and  perfoc1 


perlor  in  quality  to  commercial  ones.  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  co-t.  With  our  cigar¬ 
ette  maker  in  your  possession,  you  can  smoke 
a  pipe  or  cigarette  at  pleasure,  as  It’s  Just  as 
easy  to  roll  a  cigarette  as  to  fid  a  pine.  Every 

Par*  c,*ar***e  maker  is  handsomely 

nickel-plated  Price,  lfio..  ,.r  3  for  40o.  by 
mall,  postpaid.  y 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26t!i  St..  N.  V 


compass,  to  which  Is  attach 
ed,  by  a  pivot,  a  powers 
In  .....  magnifying  g  im  When  n, 

the  th”  glass  fits  closely  lnti.1 


compass 


compass  and  is  not  seen. 

b>'  a  glass  crysts., 

Jver'n,ck"1  and  burnish*!,  p-o 

v  ’*  a  'er>  attractive  appearance.  Hen 
iiifvit/e  lia  compass,  a  powerful  mac 

Idf>lng  g  ass.  and  a  handsome  sharm  all  U 

Trice  »a  1  novelty,  entirely  new 

U.  1.  I. A  No,  1815  t  rut  tv  >t„  It  klyn.  N. 
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W  O  R.  K.  A 

LATEST  ISSUES 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cattlemen ;  or,  Hot  Time*  at  Canyon 
Caatle. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Curious  Curve  ;  or,  Getting  Onto  New  Tricks. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Sure  Shot  :  or,  The  Aim  That  Saved  a  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Hard  Hitting  ;  or.  Hatting  Out  a  Victory. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Canoe  Itace  ;  or,  Six  Days  at  a  Summer  Camp. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Swim  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Whirlpool 
Rapids. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Base  Running :  or.  Fast  Work  on  the  Diamond. 


D  W  I  3NT 


• W  Man  ;  o,  The  Tarror  o,  the, 733  Fred 


Woods. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Reckless  Bob”  ;  or,  Backing  a  Boy  Champion.  V 


"  IvU  r  “U  rllUl  ana  IvcC  K I  “8S  f»OU  f  or,  n  d  *  *  *  k  **  j  V/  U  a  r*v  *  _  ,  _ __  ,  .  * _  .  .  _  rj :  —  CaAon  HTo  rm  •  f  KaK/wI 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rowdy  Player;  or,  Warm  Work  on  the- ^36  Fred  gearnot  at  Avon  Apin  or  His  Second  Term  at  SchooL 


726  Fred  Fearnot’s  Winning  Kick  ;  or,  The  Rival  Elevens 

727  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  River  Men  ;  or,  Rough  Life  on  the  MlaM» 

728  Fred  PFearnot  and  Messenger  10  ;  or,  The  Great  A.  D.  T.  My^er?* 

729  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fire  Waif;  or.  Brave  Work  In  the  FiaJaaa 

730  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Marked  Card ;  or,  Beating  the  Steambaat 

Gamblers.  „  _  __  „  ,  - 

731  Fred  Fearnot  and  Mail  Train  Matt ;  or.  The  Boy  Engineer  etf 

Nerve.  .  __ 

732  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mountain  Men ;  or.  The  8ecret  of  tke 

ver  Mine. 


735  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 


737  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck  ;  or.  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

738  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlighta. 

739  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea ;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

740  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West  :  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

741  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril ;  or,  Running  Down  the  Conxtm-  f 

feiters.  _ _  _ 

742  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory  ;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  Om 

Stone.  _ 

743  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  for  a  Week. 

744  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Co.  ;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman- 

745  Fred  Fearnot’s  Good  Work  ;  or.  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

746  Fred  Fearnot  at  College ;  or.  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

747  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck  ;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

748  Fred  Paomnea  t  cir  A  Fijrbt  Against  Great  Odd*. 


Diamond.  C 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Vaudeville  ;  or.  Helping  Out  an  Old  Friend.  / 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Face  of  Fire  ;  or,  The  Great  Cliff  Mystery.  F 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Young  Backstop ;  or,  The  Best  Game  of  the 
Season.  rt\ 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tippler;  or.  Reforming  a  Drunkard. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Life  Savers ;  or,  Lively  Times  at  the  Beach. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Post  Season  Games ;  or,  Winding  Up  the  League. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Engineer  Ed ;  or,  Holding  Up  the  Train 
Wreckers. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Breaker  Boy ;  or,  Four  Days  Fighting  a 
Burning  Mine. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Cross  Country  Champions ;  or,  Great  Sport  on 
Track  and  Field. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Trappers ;  or.  Lost  in  the  Big  Woods. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Football  Game;  or,  Swift  Work* on  the  Gridiron. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Daring  Dick’’  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Could  Do 

Things.  _ 

sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  T>  cents  p€r  copy,  in  Money  or  postage  stamps,  trf 


FRANK  T0TTSEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  LUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


TK  W-CS  IEZ 1XT  T  XX 


No.  16.  now  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
nses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys.  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel, 
A.M.,  M.D.  Containing  over  fifty  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
•Iso  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
tk«  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 

CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing 
fall  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the 
most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully 
Blustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
auestlons  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  information  on  the  questions 
given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  AN¬ 
IMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions 
ha  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre- 
eervlng  birds,  animals  and  Insects. 

No.  51.  HOW’  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen- 
oral  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks,  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
eards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of-hand,  of 
tricks  Involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre,  Crlbbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce, 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All 
Tours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of 
sards. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write 
te  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ter,  brother,  employer;  and,  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam- 
■C  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets; 
also  giving  full  Instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  Illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND 

OOIN8. — Containing  valuable  information  re- 
I  In  k  the  collecting  and  arranging  of 
ips  and  coins.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

54.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN- 
rCKR. — Containing  full  instructions  how  to 
a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
Wilding  a  model  locomotive;  together 
a  full  description  of  everything  an  en- 
should  know. 

Wo.  «*  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOG- 

Afm. — Containing  useful  Information  re- 

by  *11  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

T0USEY,  Publisher, 


garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also 
how  to  make  .  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 

illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 

POINT  MILITARY  CADET.— Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Exami¬ 
nations.  Duties.  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard, 
Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all 
a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu 
Senarens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 

CADET. — Complete  Instructions  of  how  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  de¬ 
scription  of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical 
sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to 
become  an  officer  In  the  United  States  Navy. 
By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 

MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils, 

dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 
original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Con¬ 

taining  over  three  hundred  interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  or 
Instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical 
tricks,  together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS 

— Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  Instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 
— Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  ths 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS. _ 

Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  complete  instructions 
for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS.— Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
Nl’MBKRS. — Showing  many  curious  tricks 
an/  addresa  on  receipt  of  price,  10  eta.  per  copy,  or 


with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS 
CORRECTLY. — Containing  full  instruction* 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subjArt; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition, 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. 

— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dlca 
Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  thirty- 
six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the 
secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  tell¬ 
ing  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. 
— Containing  a  complete  description  of  the 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. 
— Containing  complete  Instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  st*ge; 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager, 
Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man. 

No.  80.  GU8  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  German 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col¬ 
ored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
the  author. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Contain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  of  mesmer¬ 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing. 
By  Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S..  author  of 
“How  to  Hypnotize.”  etc. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read¬ 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a  full 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  telling  char¬ 
acter  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  l>oo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.  —Containing 
valuable  and  instructive  Information  regard¬ 
ing  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  which  are 
employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of  the 
world.  By  I,eo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C  S. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  II  THOR 
— Containing  Information  regarding  choice  of 
subjects  the  use  of  words  and  the  manner  of 
containing  valuable  Information  as  to  the 
neatness,  legibility  and  genera)  composition  of 
preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Alee 
manuscript. 

3  for  25  eta.,  in  money  or  poet  age  stamps,  by 

168  West  23d  St,  New  York. 


